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ABSTRACT 

This guide proposes a comprehensive, sequential 
development of a kindergarten through twelfth grade d^nce education 
curr iculxjtni. A discussion of the role of dance in education is 
presented* in the first sectipp. The second section addresses the 
major aspects of the teaching and learning modes, of planning for 
lqj|[rning, and of cojicepts, skills, and knowledge basic to dance 

, ecjucation • ,Xhi^. section emphasizes and details the nonlinear 
integratimo, of the cognitive, motor,- and affective learning domains. 

, Included in this^section are models ^for lear'ning units and a proposa] 

. f ot a^ re^:rieval system which makes gijick access *to dance resources, 
rnformation, and activities possible The third section Outlines 
supportive roles and responsibilities of administrators and teachers 
for the development and impleinenta4:^on of dance education programs. 

'Physical f*acilities for d^Tnce, scheduling, and time ,allocat ions are 
discussed • Rebommendations concerjiing the knowledge and competencies 
necessary^ for dance education teachers are also addressed iD this 
section. The guide concludes with. a list of various resources for ^ 
dance ^educators. (JD) 
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The following page references. were deleted due to a last minute editing error 
Please revise your copy according to the following information 

"^Page 5 - The schema (figure 1. page 6) on the folkuving page visually . 

^ Page 7 -These goals are defined in Figure 2, page 8' 

Page 10 - (See Planning-Learmng Schema, page o7) 

Page 12 - (See Dance Education Content Cognitive. Motor. Atfective 
Skills and Knowledges on pp 20-29 ) 

(Sgi^kills and Knowledges on p. 30 ) 

This may be organized on keysort cards (see Keysort Retrieval 
System on ppv 33-36) or listed on index cards or in'catalogs 

(See Learning Unit Organization Fomi, p 41.) • 

Page 31 - The recording of this information on keysort cards (see Key- 
sort Retrieval System. Figures 3, 4, 5, 6. pages 33. 34, 35, 36) 
{provides... 

Ptige 39^ The planning for learning process moves from left to right on 
the Planning Learning Schema, page 37. and necessitates... 

(Conce^ptual Framework/pp. 14-19) 

(Ciincepts for each grade/level listed with each Generalization, 
pp. 14-19.) 

Page 42 - These examples utilize the Learning Unit Organization Form, 
figure 9, page 41. 
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PREFACE 

The Wi.sconsiiuDepartment of Public Instruction has a lon^ history of supporting 
arts education as aivwiiportant and basic part of^ comprehensi\e K-12 school pro;^^rani. I 
l)elie\e that learning Is niost et}'ecti\e \\hen4t is integrated and experieiuial. All aspects 
of human perception ;|iui capal)ilit\ must be involved in the learning process. Dance and 
creative movement ha\e always been a necessarv and important aspect of human func- 
tion and expression' * - j 

IMushcd nioNemeiit has been an integral part of Wisconsin schools Jor many \ears. 
Social tuui ethnic toi nis (>( (lance h^ue been otVered b\ most of these schools.^)at dance as 
creative expression and as an art form is not generally provided. The lack of compreheii 
sue dance education curriculum guidelines has undoubtedly contributed to the lack of a 
total dance education program. 

This publication has been developed in response to the need for K- l^dance^educa- 
tion guidelines' It isnhe first dance curriculum developed and published b\ tire Wis 
con.sin Department' ot Public Instruction. It encompasses all of the major aspects of 
dange education and it is based on the Department's advocacy of experiential and con- 
ceptual learning. The curriculum committee Tias developed an outsfanding guide which 
clearly describes the teaching/learning process, content, and needs of dance education. I 
encourage schools to utilize this guide as the basis for planniog and de\ eloping their K- I'J 
dance education offerings. " ■ • 



Herbert J Grocer 
Stale Superintendent (4 
Public Instruction 
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I N T R O D 

PURPOSE O. F 

Seeds sown on dry, hard, rocky ground fail to 
develop. Seeds sown on moist tender welcoming soil 
blossom into beauti/ul plants with the strength to 
regenerate. ^ ' ^ 

So it is with Dance Education in the public 
school sy.stems across the country. For years, denied 
the status of a tine art, dance was plastered with 
throttling stigmas. Considered as commercial 
entertainment or relegated to the r,ole of developing 
physical skills^and coordination, dance took a back 
seat to the other arts and physical education activi- 
ties. Although most schools had dance activities in 
the curriculum, they consisted only of imitative, 
non-exploratory forms like folk, square, and social 
dance. These activities provided convenient ways to 
transmit proper social behavior between the\exes 
and traditional values concerning public physical' 
-contact. Rarely were dance activities used or recog- 
nized as vit^l to the total education of the indi- 
vidual. The seeds of dance as a means to integrate 
the cognitive, motor, afiective and spiritual self has 
struggled for existence in a hostile environment, 
until very recently, when a significant segment of 
our society began to turn the tide toward recog- 
nizing thi.s necessary mtegratio/i. Concerned about 
the loss of self-image and self-esteem in this age of 
overwhelming technical accomplishment*s, they 
have urged educatorts to incorpc^rate the fine arts 
into the curricukun. n(it as fringe activities,* but^as 
the wore fn^m which traditional academic studies 
spring. • 

Dance, as the pr()hal)le mother of the arts, has 
gradually shed its stigtnas of entertainment, social 
culturalization, and skill development. It has begun 
to achieve recognition as a primary means to inte- 
grate and expand perceiving, learning, doing, and 
knowing. This is only right, because our movement 
pattern.s and^ dances reveal us to ourselves and to 
one another more simultaneously and totally than 
does our Jinear, discursive language. The effort, 
shape, weight', and timing of our movements deter- 
mipe the degree u{ success, working, and learning. 
Dance has at last i)egun U) find a receptive envinnv 
ment in education. 

The purpose of this guide is to ser\e as a 
resource for the development of local school district 



U C T I O N • ^ 
.THE G U I D E 

I 

dance ediicajion curricuJum guides. The following 
iiection contains detailed information for local 
school district curriculum development. 

This guide propo.ses a comprehensive, sequen- 
^j^^development of a K-'12 dance education curric- 
ulum. In writing the guide, the authors chose to 
present the ideal model for, dance in education in 
anticipation that quality programs outlined in the 
present might be realized in the future. The model 
emphasizes a conceptual, holistic approach rather 
than the traditional imjtati\e methods used in 
dance education. " . - > 

The first section estal)lishes the ' philosophic * 
position of the committee toward dame m educa- 
tion. Goals deri\ed from this philosophic \iew point 
appear in a schema which f ocuses on individual and 
societal needs. 

The second section thoroughly addresses the 
niajor aspects of the teaching/learning modes, of 
planning Yor learning, of concepts, skills, and 
knowledges basic to n 'dance education. It empha- 
sizes and details ihe nonlinear integration of the 
cognitive, motor, and afiective learning domains. 
This section i;icludes moJels for planning/learning 
units and proposes a retrieval system which makes 
quick accfss to dance resources, informatijin. ancj 
activities possible. This section concludes with the 
'nitty gritty" (;f how to turn c(;nceptual nu^terial 
into practical leaning units and lesson plani*\ 

The third section outlines roles of supp()ri and 
responsibilities of administrator* and teachers for 
the development and iifn)lementation of dance edu- 
cation programs. Physical facilities for dance, 
^ scheduling, and time allocations receive deserved 
attention. Recommendations concerning the 
knowledges and competencies necessary for dance 
education teachers have also been addressed in this' 
section. Thjf guide concludes with a substantial 
listing ()f>jjpRous resources fW dance educators. 

' The schema (figure 1, page ) on the fo^owing 
page visually focuses the varied aspects of dance 
into a holistic awareness and C(;mprehensive educa- 
tion.,^ . 
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PHIM)SOPHY 



Dance is ipovement .elevated to an aesthetic 
experience. From the fir^t cry of a haby, U) the last 
feeble gesture of lite, the hunuui being moves and 
reveals a personality through movement.* Life's 
experiences then, supply the source material from 
which the dance creation springs. Dance provides a 
universal mean^of expr(>ssin^ all that cannot be put 
into words prom the be^inning'of history, dshice ' 
has played' a dominant role in cultufal'develop- 
ment, as worship, as ritual, as play, as art. Dance 
re.flects man's aesthetic need to create -artd appre- 
ciate beatuy and form. Since the instrument for 
that artistic expression is the h\iman body^ many 
conclude that dance ranks as the mother of all other 
art for*rns. 



^ Benefits 

P-ersistence and disc iplme lea\e their* mark on 
all who activelv/cngage in dance experiences. Tho^e 
involved in dance seek to become m{)re flexible, to 
learn finer control ot \'arious body parts, to 
strengthren and coordinate the entire body, to 

. expand the (Vipai ity anil range ot movement vocab- 
ulary, and to devel<)p^)X)ciies jHui minds as- fmely 
tuned instruments of motion. All of this takes a 
consistent and prolonged period of time which can 

'Only be accomplished by frec|uent practice. 

J^ancti experiences free the \hk\\ fnm inhibi^ 

. tions and tensions, pnniiDting ea^e and sureness for 
' the de\elo])ment of a more integrated total self. 
Dance is a jo\ous, r\ hthmic expressic/n of the emo- 
tmnal sell thruuglvinii)\ ement. h stimulateiS' the 
imagination and pn>\i(les a self sat is(\ in^fl^ peri - 
ence Dance fosters cin appreciation for the bodv 's 
capacit\ and potential for nio\ement. Dance otfers 
the opportunity tor aesthetic and critical growth^ 
^ and social devetopment 



Choreography 

Chore()graphing a dance requires not. only the: 
knowledgable ap|)lu'atjon ()f learned movement • ' 
skills, but the ahilitv to integrate tarm and content 
It requites extensi\'e knofvled^e ot self^the under- 
'tetanding of one's imier feelings, emotions, ideas, 
and perceptions of, the \vorld. Only then-cgn the' 
ch<§fe(mrapher make disc^erniMg ^choices for the 
profier movement symbols with which to reveal the 
d^ice intent. - ^ 

The choreographer lear^is to look at movemiHit - 
with critical eyes and realizes the pain and joy of 
self achie\ement. In^the process, he/ she also Jearns 
to appreciate and respect the iliher Tile and unique- 
ness of not only the self but of others as well. Most 
importantly, those ei\jaged in the total danceexjye* 
rience be<M)me more receptive to the creative chal- 
lenges and cogniti\'e fundioiis ot the mind. • ' 



Role of Dance In Education 

The. role of dance'in echication is to proN ide all 
students with ai; oppt)rtunity to experience a wide.^ 
\aried, and in-depth exposure to dance as an art 
form. Dance educators have a commitment to teach 
students how to use movement as a niediqm of 
expression, to integrate the motor with the cognf- 
tive, to explor6 the bond between personalitv and 
mo\einent, and hr stretch the traditional btjmula 
ries of the educaxitiiuil processes. To be realized as ^ 
an integral part tjt e(iucatit)n,-lhe dance experience 
.must de\elop. i^rcigress. and grow toward clearl\ 
detined goals. Most impcirtaut itvt he establishn\.ent* 
of these goals th<it the\ be resp(jnsi\ e loathe needs 
and interests V eafh'indiN^dual student. For rea- 
sons suc!'h as^lhVse, dance shtjuld be irurin.sic to the 
eArcation of all students at^ilLgrade le\els. These 
•goals are defined in tigure 2. page 
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EXPLANATION OF TEACHING/LEARNING MODES 
. ' IN DANCE EDUCATION 



Feelings, uiiderstandin^^s. belief's, attitiulos. and 
behaviors relatoii to major idea,s l^tMUTali/ations) 
and concepts about dance are taught and learned in 
two modes. Use of the creative (problem solving) or 
divergent teaching mode stimulates concejTtual 
learning pr(K*esse^. while teacher-directed (imita- 
tive) ()r convergent tea(;hing enciiurages learning by 
innitative processes. The total picture of learhing in 
dance education consists of a d>nami^ balance 
between these two teaching/learning modes. 

Cognitive, motor, and affective objectives can be 
ac(^(>nnplish^d through either the convergent or 
divergent teachliig mode. I'he emphasis and choice 
of mcrde wiW ^hilt aiiording to the nature^ of the 
concepl. the ol;jecti\e and the selection of motiva- 
tional resources and learning activities. Mwst 
important, however, is that one's teiiching e?^em- 
plify consiivtently ont^'s philosophv ofreducation aird 
view of how students learn and develop. 

^Divergent Teaching/Conceptual 
Learning Mode 

The creati\^* or divergent method requires that 
the teacher draw from' a rich storehouse of ideas, 
feelings, emotn)ns. and perceptions which the stu- 
dents transform intil movement svmbolic of their 
own feelin^fs. emotij^is. ideas, and perceptions The 
teacher must .dfaw on his/her itwn creativhv to 
stimulate the students when planning and imple- 
menting the lesson 

V 

Convergent Teaching/Imitative 
Learning Mode 

The tea('her-directe{rT>r7'i)nvergent teaching 
nnode is most frecpientlv used for the teaching of 
technique. 'I*his method requires that the teacher 
possess an above average dani e technique ^s well as 
tJle.iahility to bmW lessons on clear developmental 
stages^and degrees of technical difflcultv. This 
learning process \vhii h depends on observation and 
duplication, should help students refmeand master 
the technical skills of dance. The imitative learning 
process also provides a basis for learning move- 
ments choreographed by others. 

Limitations of imitativj* or convergent teaching 
suggest that teachers must he cautious not to use 
this merelv as an opportunity for perfecting per- 
sonal technical skills or ego lulflllment; Secondly, if 
students are chosen to demonstrate movement 
J^ecause of their advanced .skill's or because they are 
quick and agile at demonstratu'ig movements as the 



teacher verbalizes, care must be exercised lest they 
get an exaggerated impression of their own self- 
import?.ince. 

Nature of Dance in Education 

The nature of dance in t^ducation requires that 
the primarv emphasis of the tea( hing/learning pro- 
, eess ( enters upon perceiv ing, experiencing, synthe- 
sizing, creating, and evaluating. Cognitive knowl- 
edges, motor skills, and print iples of movement 
occur simultaneouslv in the teaching/learning pro- 
cess. Students absorb conceptsx^deas. and vocabu- 
lary as they move and the dynamics of moving stim-» 
ulates full comprehension of movement ideas. 

Final results, while generally considered less 
important than processes and experiences, ph^y an\ 
important part in personal assessment and overall 
evaluation. Kither (overt or overt results appear in 
relationship and in proportion to the predominant 
teachn'ig mode used. 

Factors of Divergent Teaching/ 
Conceptual Learning 

In planning the divergent^teac hing/c one eptual 
learning mode, the teacher selects and organizes a 
varietv of informational, motivational situations in 
which students immerse themselves. (S(n^ Plan- 
ning-Learning Schema, page ). These exper- 
.iences should arouse new ar heightenHjiwareness 
and understanding of multiple factors upon which 
the objectives, concepts, and generali/atio;is are 
being focused. The teacher guides the student 
through selected learning activities which spring 
from the resources, e.g.. ])iftures. colored paper, 
materials of different textures, sculptured figures, 
slides, movies, elastic bands, and seaiV'es. Addi- 
tiojial motivational situations to observe movement 
might include: field trips to construction sites, zoos, 
farms*, circuses, lake fronts, rivers, museums, 
musical concerts, and, of course, dame concerts. 
These experiences constitute just a fraction of the 
motivational resources from which to draw excel- 
lent movement ideas. 

The teacher then selects learning activities to 
synthesiz,e the wealth of material collected from the 
motivational experiences. The teacher might pose 
.specific prohlems or ask pertinent questions which 
, evoke i.ndividual movement responses Students 
explore, di.scover, and choose which movements 
they will do. their qualitv. timing, secjuence. shape* 
and space. The teacher continues to develop and 

0 /f- ' 



shape the p)nreptual experience with additional 
questions which f(iiide the learning process Uiroii^h 
its several stages to completion. 

The teacher must' 1^ careful in structiiring 
pr()blems»and questions, xoo much freedom, espe- 
cially for the betjinmnt^ student, results only in con- 
fusion, chaos, and discouragement. Problems 
should be short and uncomplicated, have a specific 
objective, and deal with material to which the stu- 
dents have previously been exposed. At the K-2 
level I, e.g.. this may utilize the basic locomotor 
movements of walking, running, axial movements 
of turning, the eflort of pushing* referring t()\ini- 
mals they have observed for movement 'ideas, or 
moving to familiar songs, stories and poems. As stu- 
dents develop and grow in cognitive and motor 
knowledge and skills, previously learned material 
can act as a springboard for further exploration, 
while problems and questions can and should have 
multiple and more encompassing objectives. * 

iMore comprehensive problems might include: 

1. Revising a movement phrase originally done 
in one quality in ajiother quality. 

'2. l/smg a particular step pattern previously 
learned as a l>asis fol* developing an inter- 
^esting movement phrase or dance study, with 
variations on that step pattern. 

3. Losing the rhythm of frfaeir names on which to 
construct movements. 

4 Changing the spatial patterns of a previously 
learned secjuence. 

On the high sl hooflevel. when a fiTtN foundation 
in movement educatioii from an aestnetic view- 
point has l)een estal)lished, the various facets of 
dance which have been studied individually will 
come together in more advanced and complicated 
problems. Problems on this level might be: 

* r 

1 Constructing a dance in ABA forms. Stu- 
dents will previously have read about, dis- 
cussedjand fully Understood this particular 
form as well as have developed movement 
vocabularies and understood the difference 
between a dance study and a dance. ^ 

2 Developing a dance which is^abstract, based' 
on feelings resulting from various colors. 

. ( 3 Rmphasi/ing shape as a focal point, build a 
dance in rondo form, 

4 Building a dame around the idea of destruc 
tion and despair. , 



Role of Observatioji in Dance v 

^ Inherent in the conceptual and' inductive 
leaching/learning mode is the necessity for both 
the teacher and the learner to l)e keen ()l)servers. In 
addition, the teacher must be sensitive to the high 
and low points in a learning situation, appreciating 
the individual as a unique personality, not only in 
terms of individual movement responses, but also' 
in terms of each student's distinctive -learning 
mode, encouraging each with const ructive^criticij^m. 
These understandings provide the teacher with an 
aid to deterniining the content of les.^ons, gain 

'instructional insights, and assist in the essential 
evaluation of the student and teacher liehavior. The 
teacher must know dance, be able to observe dance, 
and be abje. to articulate what has been seen, in 
order to facilitate learning. 'I'he learner ifi^ist 
become aware of , the feeling, meaning, significanc^e 
and joy of dance experiences as a perlormer and as, 
an observer. What makes the dance experience dif- 
ferent from other forms of physical educ'ation is the 
purpose and the way in which thejlearner uses the 
Content. Movement, as the content \)f the dance 
experience, is used ((\r expressive purposes and as a 
means for communication. 

Role of Evaluation in Dance 

The process of synthesis and evaluation should 
. help the learner to comprehend the implications of 
V \vhat has been experienced and also permit other 
rrr^imbers of the group to share their understand- 
ings, feelings, and resulting ^products with one 
another. This group sharing will broaden each indi- 
vidual's viewpoint <;ind permit "testing*' of " their 
l)eliefs. Evaluation should also permit the teacher 
to determine to what degree he/she has been effec- 
tive in organizing and facilitating the learning pro- 
^-cess. 

Covert responses such as valuing, appreciatin^g, 
and contemplating are personal and difficult to 
assess. These responses form.the l)asis of self-actu- 
alization and educational growth. Progress in these 
areas will be exhibited through student ^ttitiides 
such as enthusiam, commitment, involvement, con- 
templation, acceptance and physical changes .such 
as postural imf^rovement, movement efficiency, and 
increased coordinatio'n in the demonstration of 
original movement. Achievement of covert objec- 
tives usually will be based on inference from stu- 
dent behavior. 

Overt responses consist of tvVo possible types: 
immediately observable acts related to the acquisi- 
tion of specific skills or knowledges; and long range 
observable acts utilizing and practicing acquired 
skills and knowledges. 



- Performance in diince 'class provides, an overt 
^ mean.s of sharing with others that which has been 
iiVRthe.sr/ed and created hi the earlier grade levels, 
perfurmance.should wjiphasi/e sharing of the expe- 
rience*with others of the class. In the later grades, 
the performance can l>ecome more formal in struc^ 
ture and setting. Vi^leotciping c lass demtmstrations, 
compositions, rehearsals, and performances offers 
acceptable means lor the performer and/'or creator 
to view and evalutite his/he^ work. 

Pre-tesjs and post-tests provide another means 
for studf Dts and teachers to evaluate cognitive and 



motor accomplishment. ^re>sts mit^' be written, oral, 
mo t^j^o r ae.sthetic in na-ture. 

dance is a performing art, it does require 
that students have an opportunity to perform.^ 
Howev^er, utmost care should .be exercised in han- 
dling the performance experience. While profes- 
sional dance rests on and values the product, which 
is the performance, <lance in education places 
greater emphasis on the process of learning. This 
process enriches the quality of life and ex'pands, per- 
sonal horizon^;. 



PREPARING FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 



' Conceptual learning ba.sed upon exploration, 
.discoverv. and aj^jilication requires many and 
varied resources. Imitative learning based on repe- 
tition requires different approaches and resources 
from those used in planning for conceptual 
learning H7)v^^ver^ both modes share^certain ele- 
ment?* essential for planning a meaningfubindividu- 
alized learning experience 

Essential Elements of Conceptual 
Curriculum Development 

K Development o< a conceptual framework 
stressing the major ideas in dance education. 
In this guide, the framework has been 
broken down to cover areas of learning 
appropriate to eai h grade/level. Additional 
concepts should be developed wbhich reflect 
the maj(jr area of awareness for each level. 

2. Dev elopment of basic subject matter content 
(skills, facts, materials, activities) to be used 
by the learner as a vehicle to form responses, 
communicate meanings and feelings related 
to the con^'epts and major areas of aware- 
ness. Skills and knowledges basic to a com- 
.prehensive curriculum i-n dance education 

should be established for the cognitive, 
motor, and afl'ective d(ymains of learning for 
each level. (See Dance J^ucation Content: 
Cc)gnitive, Motor^ Affective Skills and 
Knowledges on pp, ) 
^\ 

3. Development of evaluatior^ methods to assist 
the teacher and student in comprehending 
the effectiveness and meaning of the learning 
experience. (See Skills and Knowledges on 
pp. ) . ^ 

4. Development of a retrieval system permit- 
" ting quick and easy identification of varied 

'resources which will serve as a library for 



motivations, informations, activities, and 
processes related to the olyectives of learning 
experience. This may be organized on 
keysort cards (see Keysort Retrieval System 
on pp. ) or listed on index cards or-iii cat- 
alogs. ^ 

5. Development of a|>i)ropriate planning form/ 
s for use by-teach^rs in organizing learning 
units. (See Learning Tnit Organization 
Form, pp. ") 

Additional Elements for Imitative 
Learning 

The choice of informatipnal resources, learning 
activities ajid means of evaluati(jn constitute the 
major differences between planning conceptual 
learning experiences and^mitative learning exper- 
iences. Additional considerations in plaaining for 
imitative learning experiences should include: 

1. accurate, clear demonstration of movement 
materia^ UiJ-teacher or qunli'fied student/s, 

2. accurate, clear, imaginative explanation of 
movement material as necessary by teacher, 

3. sele^ctfen and use of images which might 
heighten student awareness and feeling of 
movement material, 

4. consideration for the sequential and devel- 
opmental nature of a technique class. 
Manual^i outlining the various approaches to 
the organization of technique classes are 
listed in the bibliography, and 

5! careful attention to positive, constructive 
corrections on alignment, placement, execu- 
tion, perfornit^nce for each student in every 
class session. 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



The concepts id^entified (inder each of nine 
broad generalizations KiiVe been developed' sequen- 
tially The format chosen to introduce the concepts 
for each level is: 



Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Level IV 
Level V 



( K- 2/^^ 
( 4)' - 
( 5- 6) - 
(7-9) - 
(10-12) - 



Experiencing 

Discovering 

Understanding 

Knowing 

Applying 

knowledge and 

skills 



This hierarchal structure describes \he learning 
process at any age and provides a framework for 
organizing the le^arnirig experience. The GENER- 
ALIZATIONS and variant CONCEPTS should be 
used as a beginning resource in developing local 
•school curriculum. 'Additi.onal GENERALIZA- 
TIONS and CONCEPTS should be identified as 
the sensitive teacher selects and organizes learning 
experiences which are appropriate and stimulating 
to the unique needs and capabilities of his/her stu- 
dents. 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



GENERALIZATION 



CONCEPTS 
LEVEL - I 



AKSTHKTK^S Si tut- 
nuAeinent is the nu'dmni 
ot^expresMoii in dame, it is 
pssential (luU it 1)0 (Mijovcd 
as a purels mmisotv, drs 
thetic experi(Mia\ exclu- 
sive of a utihtarsaii ^^)a! 



Movement in an open, 
u-eali\(' environment 
can be <i lul. aes 
ihetu experienee. 



KI>KMK\'I\S - 'I'lie ele 
ments ol tune, space. «nui 
ener^\, in'llie toj^nitive 
well as a II (H 1 1 \ e ^eiise, 
must l)e lulK understood 
to eome to a toll know ' 
led^e ot danie a- an art 
form 'I'lie dant er must de 
\elop a movement \oeal)u 
lar\ to eonimunieate elo 
quentlv 



'I'ke human l)o(K" i^^ 
(.a[)al)le ol lotomotor 
and or a\i«il move- 
ment 



KINKTI(\S -The laws ol 
physics. I e ^'ra\ it v. 
ce'ntrifu^^al iorce. tor(jue, 
balance, etc applv/direct K 
to any movin<i IxxK. 'I'his 
kind of understandm^i en- 
ables the de\elof)in<i 
dancer to perform with tlu* 
greate^st ^tHcienc> and 
economv of ener^^y. • 



'I'lie laws ot physics 
can he experienced "in 
e\er\da\ movements. 



l^KLF-AWAHKNKSS -'To 
achieve the ^^reatest per; 
sonal potential in every- 
day living. It is necessary 
to come to know oneself as 
a moving being by learning 
one's \strengths as well as 
weaknesses 'I'his includes 
tapping both phvs^^^l as 
well as creative potentmh- 
ties. 



'I'he human body is 
capable of experi-^^ 
encing particular ways 
of moving dependent 
on joint action and 
skeljetal-muscularv 
structtire. I 
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(:()NCK[>TS 
LEVKl - II 



CONCKPTS 
LKVKL - III 



CONCKPTS 
LKVKI. - IV 



CONCKPTS 

rj:\ Ki. - V 



I ) i ^ I o \ (' r 1 II ^ on (* ' ^ 
.if)tl it\ tn ptTi cue t he 

aesthetic rcspDiisc 
and <ihihi\ 



I'Apcr iciu in .ill 1)1 I 1h 
<irt^ iiu ica^o^ 1 hr ii^\ u\ 
^lud'^ iiMdci^l jndinu ol i In 
di'^l lu'l u cIcnH iiK ("k] t n 
liaru'c^ the (pjahu ol !u» 
her (l<uu v cxpcr U'Dt t ^ 



l\ no\^ Icdiic ol t fu' lor 
in.il .K'^llu'tn pi'opri 

I I (' s p I (U (' , (• \ 

[).nui^ oiU''s al)ili!\ U) 
I'i >[muuI to (inv\ siir, 
loundin^^ and lo rrc 
ate d.niu'^ vOiich arc 
at'^l h<*I u iilK pica^ni'; 



Knoul('(|o( ,ni(l (or]i 
pctcnl in<nnp;il,it loll 
ol ( he s('n^( 'I \ .ind (or 
lual ])ropci I U's ol ac^ 
I !^('t u ^ ( ii,ilM( s ,(iu I o 
i hor('( ti^i aph in <i ( i c 
t I \ (d \ (' \ p M' 1 \ (' 
nnniiU'i i(d<itin^ ilu* 
dant (• 1 o other <ui 
torni^ <UHi inakc^ po^ 
^d)l(' t he ( nth al ('\<il 
u<it Ion ol d«iiu f uorks 



(* ( ) ni I) I n .1 1 J ( 
r!i ( ' \ (' in f n 1 - 
, patlcrnx 



11 > <i t 
( Tea t (' 



'I'hc m<inipul.iti<(n of (^lu 
(dement ^ ot s^).u e. t iint 
aiui ener^^\ allei- nio\( 
inenta 



I he \ie\ elopinent ol a 
lineK tuned in^tiu 
nu nl I h( ho{|\ mn 
5 ^ ^ a r \ t p n ^ e 1 li e 
Mil >\ ( men! \ < k jl)u)ar \ 
t lit I I i\ ( l\ 



Th(^ rn<inipulat ion ot 
t h(. element^ ot d.nK e 
h\ t h( uell 1 niK d in 
^1 I uineni pi ( i\ ide^ <i 
inean^ loi ( \pre^^ion 



The ^is(.()\er\ of the^ 
prMu II)le-^ ol ph\sn.s 
torr(daie^ with an(i re- 
inlorees the ^en^orx 
expencnte in nu)\e- 
HH-nt 



Through pr<i( t u e. ( me i an 
uiuierstand the pi nu iple- 
nee(ied lor eliit ie}U nio\( 
nient 



\\nj^ \n)^ hou lo rno\(> 
etfu lent K nu re.i^e^ 
t he ran^e of "nio\ e 
nient po^^ihiliiu^^ 



'I ke knou leuahle .ip, 
pliv ation ol th*' l<u^^ ol 
[)h\ ^ pro(iui e^ ^he 
t('( hin(pK' net e^^ar^\ 
lor e(ii( lent e\e( ut ion 
«i nd or ( re<5 1 ion ol 
daiK e 



r 



()}er\ take^ phu 
ihroiiifh a keen de\(d 
(ipinc-nt (\{ <i\^arene^s 
ot ( han^:e*s m use ol 
^pa( e \ mie. aiui en 



l*nd('r^t<indin^ t he pro 
cess ol rr(^atinii movement 
patterns and perlorniin^ 
comhinat i^ins sin^d\ and 
u ith {)t hers t halieime^ 
one's ini<i^Mn<n ion. oiu*'^ 
phvsieal ( <ip<ihiht le^. and 
one's social {|e\ elopinent 



i'^urther tot<d de\efop 
nient ol skills hased 
upon the kn<A\led^eol 
hash laus and kines- 
t het It awareness ( at a 
time ol ure<it plusi- 
( a I .1 n d emot i ona I 
I h<int,^e \ are deni<jnd 
st imuLit in^^', and 
sell < o 1^1 p (>-( 1 1 I \ e^' 



A inat urin^ ni(C^ement 
skill makes ( ompe 
t eiK e p< >ssihle in <ip 
pKin^ meanin^lul or 
.i,^^lI/,lt ion (»1 thoyt^dit^ 
and letdin^s into ae^ 
t het It mo\ ement ( om - 
nninuatu)!! and pro 
motes ^(dl tonlideiue 
in ordin<ir\ non \(*r 
hal ( ommunu at ion 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 




GENERALIZATION 



CONCEPTS 
LEVEL - I 




K1NKSTHI\T1(\S ^ Ouy 
jseifses [)rt)vi(ie both \y\fi<r 
surabkand purposelul ni- 
formation about ourselves 
and our environment. Tbe 
sensory, niodaliiy of pri- 
mary importance to mo\e- 
ment is tbe.. kmestbetu 
sense. Throujib lbs sense 
and related seiisal ions 
from the skni and musc les, 
perceptions ol body posi- 
tions, of directions oi 
movement tbrougb space, 
uf speed of tbe motion, of 
• degrees of lerWion and re- 
laxation, and /of rb\t limine 
movments cvui become 
more acute 



Hod\ movement is a 
pleasurable experi- 
ence 



S0(M.AL1ZATI()N - In 
moving witb otbers. a so- 
cial seiise ot unity and co- 
opefation is developed 
and achie\e(r. Tbis is not 
only apparent in tbe per- 
formance of a dance, but 
alRo in the gi\e and take 
required for tbe cfeative 
efforts of group composi- 
tion. ^ 



.\Io\emenis created 
and-/ or perlormed ov 
one person can stimu- 
late the movement of 
others. 



CULTURALrZATION - 
Thfe study of folk and et h- 
%c dance provides an op- 
-^porturtity for the develop- 
ment of -good citizenship 
because it develops an in- 
terest not only in one's 
own culture, but aljio m 
that of others. Our future 
will depend on greater in- 
ternational imderstanding 
and Igiowledge, and any 
: means of accomplishing 
this vfiW be important. 



Participating in- 
dances from diflferent 
cultures as well^is our 
own IS physically, 
mentally, and emo- 
tionally stimulating. 



I' 
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CONCKF'TS 
LKVKL - II 



'^'ONCKPTS 
LKVKL - MI 



CONC'KI 

-fTf:vEi 



rs 

IV 



CONCKPTS 



One i ,111 (I i>i (i\ t-r 
tliriiui;h niii\ fiiU'iit 
I he m-iuTal rclalii'ii- ' 
>hip i.t 1)1. <l\ ()art> , 

niolinif, and decree of 



nu'iil^ ( an hr iin»Tt u 
r.i 1 1> 1 \ (I I xy\ I t*(l J ikJ 
( onl rolled 



lt'jni;oial,Viiid t'iU'r^\ 
\ t'hil u >ns[iips will rt' 
sidi III inort' ( onrdi- 
iiul etlu i<Mil 



T li r li r he ^ nti 
lous ni<ini|)ulal loii 
wl hud \ posi t ion, 
^|)('('d ot -nK-^t ion, and 
dc^rt'c^ <d tensions 
and r(d.j/\atioiis, the 
(»xpr(»sM\e nature ol 
(Lniee is re»ali/e(l 



4 



I )aiu e pro\ ides aii op- 
pnr!unit\ l<i dis((»\er 
ni tor iHtit i(tn a[)iiin 
other people 



W }i e n a d a t ^ i s pe i 
I or ined . \v t •< a n irudt f- 
st ,Hid tfial e\ it^\ pt J su{i 
iii\ol\ ed is nni^oMaiit 'to 
tfie ( ess uf tji.ii pt t 
tormSn^e' 



Kiiow w]^ how to- ( re 
ale <ind perform a 
(iait( t 'reipiires hoi li 
i tu 1 I si t i \ e and ^ o - . 
operation ^ 



\ tola! daiue prodoi 
t I (t n recj u I res i lie 
know led^ahle appLic.i- 
tioij <•>} t lieM ontrihu- 
t inns <uid i ooperatioii 
^►1 < [tor e(>i^ ra p liers, 
pert ornu-rs,. ^et de* 
signers, iii,ditin^' (h-- 
si^ners, st,ia(^ liands, 
direi to^s, producers, 
. pro^^rani and eostunie 
.desi^nen*>, pul)lie]t\ 
(lirtH'tors, and ticket 
seUers lo j-esuh in a 
sU( ( esslul e\ ent 



Pertorniame eiuour- 
aj^es one to he^ onie hi- 
mihar with the lul- 
,tural setting where the 
dances originate and 
to i)ei ome v karK)UsK 
acquainted with the 
people who perform 
t hem 



' Folk and et hnu dam es 
pro\jde a hasis h)r under- 
standing th(^ phdosuphual 
heliets. s(,t lal s\ stenis and 
m()\enuMit norms ul other 
cult ures and [nx ( « unpar 
ing t [*ies(^ w it li our ow n 



\\\ authenticating the 
( ult ural (^n\ ironnient 
111 u liii li t he perh)r!n- 
an( e^iiu*iht o( ( ur. one 
( an onie a part ot 
t lie ( ult u re w lie re t he 
dam es originate 



('[ioreogr<iphic "ma 
•lU^latioii ot tr.uli 
t lotial s!\ Ie> tor stud\ 
<ind perh)rnian('e [)ur- 
pos('s promotes ac- 
i ef)t<uu e ()1 other i ul 
tures. d I 111 I II Is lie > 
intoh»ran( es of other 
p(»oples and ourseUes 
and opens tlu* door to" 
the dev(dopment ot 
posit i\e relati<)nshij)s 
hetween ourseKes and 
others 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



GENKRALIZATrON* 



C \< K A T I V 1 r N 
rrohlciii^ ( oiilionlini: so 
cu»l\ u»ll onK he soKcd 
I hrou^'h ( t)i>si I lu 1 1\ (' ( t (' 
alive ihiiikm^ 'I1ii(iu;:h 
lht» ad ot ( r(Mti\*f' nioxc 

|)r()l)ltMii ^olv iiVfi. iinpio\ I 
salioii, ati({ ( oinposii lull ) 
onv Is rcqinrt'd ((« iiKikc 

he able to lorii) inu\c 
iiHMils iiHo |)lii<i>('s and 
Itirj^er ('(Mnpnsiliun^ .i> \\( II 
a^ to evaluate iiKlividual 
and ^roup (dioi 



( ()N( KPTS 
LKVKL - I 



,111 open ei 



> nienl, one experieiu es 
iiKixeriieiil for nio\e 
nicni V ^akc and is free 
soK e niov eiiif 111 
proi)|(>nis lias inanv 

solul ioll^ 



r 



A V V H i'.^' I \ i •lO'N 
'riioutiii !)('( oiniiiu a pro 
It^^^'umal (lain ei u il! I>t' 
liie j^oai ot oiiK J \('i\ lew 
pertonnin^ < )tl('i> i \ ci \ in 
div idual tlie opporl uiii! \ 
I () l)tM I er u iidersl a nd 
(iaih t' peitorin.iiK c uiieii 
it 1^ \ U'w ed Md lUVi I eti 
(iaiiee auduiue^ toi pin 
lessioiial pertoi inaiit'e^ are 
soreK needed Vhv \ leu 
nVfi o( liie work^ ot ^real 
artists III lurn ^ivt^s l)a( k 
iinderstandi ;mh! imi 
riciies tin* daiKt- t-din.a 
tioiv 



Sli.iriim inlorinai |)er 
tt.rni.iiit e> \Mlli oiiv's 
p( ( I V |)p)\ idcs an en 
I K fiiii;^ l('<triiiM^ e\pe 
I leiu <• 



J 
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('()N('KI>TS 
LKVKI. - II 



LKVKL - in 



CONCKPTS 
LKVKL - IV 



(M)N('KPTS 
LKVFL - V 



1 11 .ir1 M[)t II t fj\ iriiii 
fill lU f.nc ,,\ 
t r- t hrunuh flu- t rtM 
1 i\ t [>ri M » t lut f.H h 
till )\ t uu n I [»ri 'hit rn 
\\ rn Jin tint i< trw 



H\ in.iii ipulat iMu riK i\ ( 
nu nt^. diit l)t ;^in- to un 

llt^r-'Iaiui I lu' (i( \ t l(i()l[lrll 

I .il pnu (-^-^ 111 i u .i\ mu .1 



K inu" t he priiu i 
• plc^ I ( uiup( loll 

IdriuuLi in \\hi{ h (he 
(i.inc t t hcnu' idc*} is 
(Ictinod ciihl eloped 



The <ipplnatn»n of 
( re<n i\ e I hou^hl^ I o 
tile priiu ipli's of ( (Jni 
position pro\i(k's the 
iieeessar\ Iraniework 
h\ \\'hieh indiNulual 
dance statement^ tan 
be expressed either in 
a traditional or an 
ordinal torin 



1 It" 'tuli ofj^t r\ ,it lull- ()pp( ►rt unit ir- lo.dt'\elnp \ [k r i e n t i n n d The planning and e\e 

"t p* r!..rni>nu t - . tJie -kilU t>l r\aluatiii:, kn(>\Mn;:th( disiif^iine (Ulion ol <i torni<jl 

iv^.irt wf 1 daiKt enahh '^ ( un u> nit ot [)r r I (Vr ni a lu e an d.ine'e program de 

"v int . .t d nii « tiirni- pr(t\ e unr '^ i>\wi p» i lur in * loiilrdnite to a 'po^i numds ,i ri^iip^n^ dis 

.and a- 1 i! it - ant e .nid t(» if>[>ft < lalt l fit _ t i\ e lelt linage cipline troin <dl \)vr 

'I)erl()rnian( rs m1 i.t ht ^ ^ ^(^rnler^ 
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DANCE EDUCATION CONTENT: ' 
COGNITIVE, MOTOR AND AFFECTIVE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



\. COGNITIVE 

Prmciplcs of Movement 



•where |()iiit-> are 
-ri^ht/left 
-inward outward 
-body parts 
• leadiiijj 
-supporting 
-recei\ in^^ 
•^'ra\ itv 



-rah^e of )oint*< 
-hah'HUt* 
•desitrji tor one 
l)od\ 

-or^^un/ation of 
't inie 



L2 Locomotor Movement 



-walk 

-run 

•hop 

•jump 

•leap 

-skip 

•shde 

•gallop 



-sj^lc turns 
hopsa (step- hop*) 
-srhottisc'he 
-siniple polka^ 
-[)rante 



1.3 Axial (body) movement i 



-push, pull 
-rise, fall 
•tirtrn 

-stretch 
-swinf^ 

■ punch, strike 

-sway 

•twist 

-dodf^e 

-shake 

-bend 

-sit 

-kneel 
•crawl 
•roll 



-flexion 

-extension 

-isolation 

-.sustained 

-eollapsinf^ 

-percussive 
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LEVEL III LEVELJV. ' LEVEL V 



•abduction 

-adduction 

-circumduction 

•alignment 

-inertia 
•"^design for small 

groups 
5 -motor rhythms 



, -centrifugal force 
-centripetal force 
•'torque 

-design for large 
• groups 
If breath rhythms 



-elevation 

-stage space 
traditional 
non-traditional 
environmental 



-leap turns 
-skip turns 
-waltz turns 
-true polka 
-triplet runs 
-grapevine 
•waltz 

•tango, rhumba 
^ samba 



-jump turns 
-spotting for turns 
-beaten jumps ^ 
-formal carriage of 
upper torso/arnfis 
-combination of 
' jumps, leaps, turns 
-nioving falls 



-refined, more 
articulated turrts 

-refined mtjvfng ^ 
elevatiQn3: 

a, 2 foot takeoff, 

1 foot landing 

b, 1 fqot takeoff, 

2 foot l&nding 
-moving falls from 

elevations 



-lunge 

-gesture 

•stimulus 

-impulse 

-suspension 

•vibratory 



•contraction 
-release 

•combine 2 axial 

movements iti diflCerent 

parts of the body 
•clear articulation - 

of all body movemertts 



-refinement/clanity 
of axial movements 

•axial movements in 
combination with 
locomotor movements 
whfch-<;ounter- 

' balance 

•rpultiple focus for axial 
movements 
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LEVEL I 



LEVSfL II 



1.4 Space I 



-Directions 

forward, backward, 

sideward 
-shape 

symmetry/asymmetry 

straight line 

curve line 

roundness ' 

circle 

figure 8 

square 

triangle 



-patterns 
air, floor 

-diagonal direction 
-levels 

vertical 

horizontal 
-general/personal space 
-directional facing 
-focus 
-range 

close/far 

small/large 
-parallel 
-design 

negative space 

positive space 



1.5 Timei 



-slow/fast 

-gradual/sudden 

-short/long 

-soft/loud 

-accent 

-quick 



-beat/pulse 

*-tempo (speed) 

-measure (meter) 

-rhythm 

-phrase 

-duration 

-non-meter 

-pattern 

-rests, 

pauses 

stillness 



1.6 Force (Quality) i 



-weak/strong 

-swinging/shaking 

-sharp/ fluid 

-soft/hard 

-stillness/activity 

-rest^otion 



-percussive 
-sustained 
'-pendular ' 
-collapsing 
-weight 

-touch (firm, fine) 
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l.KVKL III 




Volume 
-[)lanes 

parallel movement 
contrasting 
-direct , indirect 
an^'iilar 



■sta^o 

-directions 
upsta^'e 
downstage 
sta^e rii(T7r^ 
sta^e left 
center sta^t* 

-staK^^'^desimi 



-Use of [)erformin^' 
space 
traditional 
non-traditional 
environment 



rhvihni 
resultant 
acainuilitive 
-syncopation 



-anat riisis 
-acconi[)an\ others 

u ith percussion (\: 

vocal sounds 



-dance accompaniment 
•principles of 
playing' 
•composition 
of accom[)animent^ 
•tape manipulation 
-selection of 
sounds for live 
accompaniment 



>sus[)ended 

-passive/active 

-tension/relaxation 

-flow (bound, free) 

- project i(m of movement 

-energy of movement 



-kinesthesia 
-dynamics 
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LEVEL I LEVEL II 

i» 



1 J Form 




-singifig games 

-repetition 

-exploration with 
single element.s 
of time, space, 
energy 

-periodicity 



-pantomime 
-unison movement 
-lead/ follow 
-sequential movement 
-anliphonal movement 
^variety 

-simple lolk dances 



K8 Performande Skills 

The performing skills listed below ar^ general in nature and apply to showings, 
demonstrations, or performances i\\ any grade level. 

1. concentration while performing 

2. learning correct facings in relation to sightlines of viewing audience 

3. learnmg correct focus in relation to'audience 

4. learning to appear in performing area precisely on time 
5: realizing the importance of rehearsals 

6. projection 

7. learning to work cooperatively with others 

K9 Creative SkillsMMM«»i™^""i^^^™^"''"""""'""'™" 



•explorations^ 
-problem solving 



-explorations 
-problem solving 
-improvisations . 
-manipulations 




1,10 Dance Heritage/Historical Perspective 



' -srnging games 
-artists-in-schoots 



:simple folk dances 
of many nations 
with background ^ 
information 

■artistS'in-schools 
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LEVEL m LEVEL IV LEVEL V 



-c'horec^^raphv 
-movement theme 
•sequence 
-transition 
•phrase 
-contrast * 
-nianipuhujon 
-al)strarti()n 



-harmonyAI)ahin(^e 
-climax 
-pre-classic 
-dance forms 

AB 

ABA 

round 

rondo 

canon 

ground bass 
theme/ variation' 



-random form 
-organic form 
-rhapsodic form 
-fugue 
-style 

-complemerltary 
movement 



-phrases which 
express 

•ideas 5 

•feelings . 

•emotions 
-vary phrases by 

changing elements of: 

•time 
^•space 

•energy * 
-experiment with 
props/costutnes 



-short dances' 
'abstraction ^ 
-literal 

-choreograph using 
props/cost ume.s 



V 



-longer dances 
of greater depth 

•experiment with 
makeup/lighti^ 



-complex folk ^ 

dances of many 

nations with 

l)ackgn)und inf()hnati()n 
-artists-in-sch()()l 



-relate folk d-ance 

to court dances, 

•ballet 

♦modern 

•tap/jazz 

•ethnic 
-artists-in-schools 



-contemporary trends ^ 
-dancers/ choreographers 
-artists-in-schools 
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LEVEL I LEVEL 11 



Lll Dance Appreciation I 



•general response to 
other s dancing 
•facial expression 
•applause 
• attentiveness 



2. MOTORi 

2.1 Principles of Movement I 



Experiences with all items listed uncier "Coj^nitive." 



verbal response 
•positive stressed 
•il' nej^ative, 
nuisl suggest 
how to improve 
attendance at 
dance performances 




2.2- Locomotor movement 

Experiirices with all items listed under '^Cognitive" for each level plus the following 
under rach level. 



LEVEL I 

-Simple 2 form 
combinations 



LF.VKL 11 

'.Heel-toe Polka 
-More complex 
2 form 

combinations 
-.'^and 4 form 
combinations ' 



2.3 Axial (body) movement ^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^" 

Experiences with all items listed under **Cognitive" for each level. 

L 



2.4 Space^BHrt^ 

Experiences with all items listed under *'Cognitive",for each level. 
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I.K\ KI. Ill 



LKVKL IV 



LEVEL V 



r('(*r)iini/c(l 
(lance (Tides 
ot proteh.sioiitil 
companies 
attendance at 
(lance pertorniances 



-reading lists 

-dlsCUsslotl 

-allenclance at 
dance concerts 



-uriKen cridque 
ot prolesMonai 
pc-rlonnance 

-adendance a( 
dance concerts 



LFA'KL III 

-Other more <.omple\ 

coinhinalionh 
-Alij^nment, projection 

tlexil)ilit\, strength 
-Kniph^rsis on technuiue 
-\ariations 



LFA'Kl. 1\ 



-Speci^c technujiu^s 

in all s| vies 
-Landings, eh'vation. 

endurance 



LFA-KI, V 

-Maxinuun 
de\elopnUMit 
ot hodv tor tlexihilit\. 
strength, 

c()or(hnat loiis and 
endurance 
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2. MOTOR: (cont ) . 
15 Time 



Experiences with all items listed under **C()^nitive^ JVy£ach l^vel, plus the following 
under each level. ^ 

' ' . lp:vf:l i ' lk.vkl ii 



-Rhythmic patterns from -Locomotor patterns 
•children's names Irom rhythmic patterns 



•from simple poems 
and songs 
•meters 2/4, 4/4 



-Rhythmic patterns 

from locomotor 

patterns 
-Meter :V4 
,^A11 it^ems listed 

under '^Cognitive" 
-Kxperiment with simple^ 

percussion instfi^i^ents 

with ahove items ^ 



2.6 Energy i^^^™^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^™ 

ExperietK'es with all items Jisted under "Cognitiv^" for each level 



2.7 Form^^^^^^™^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^" 

Experiences with all items listed under "Cognitive" for each level. 



2.8 Performance Skillsl 



Experiences with alMtems listed under "Cognitive" which are appropriate for the grade 
level and type of performing experience. 



2.9 Creative SkdllsB^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^™ 

Experiences with\ll items listed under "Cogmtive" for each level. 



2.10 Dance Heritage/Historical Perspective M^^^^^^" 

Experiences with all items listed under '^Cognitive'' for each^^l^el. 



^2,11 D^nce Appreciation ^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^™ 

Experiences with all items listed under "Cognitive" for each level. 
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lfa>:l III 

-Meter B/8 

-Flay percussion to 

accompany one's own 

movement 
-Use vocal sounds to ' 

accompany one's own 

moveinent 



LFA'KL IV 

^-Meters 7/4. 9/8. f2/S. 
5/4. 1/4 ^ 
-Anacrusis 

-Acc()m{)any othtM's with 
percussion and vocal 
sounds 



LFA'RL V ' 
Nothum additional 



J 
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AFFECTIVE: ' ' - 

AH'ective responses to d<nu'e experiences at an\ grade level, in addition to the cognitive and motor 
development, are a vahKd)le and os.sential means of evaluatii^i^' program effect i\eness. SucFf open ended 
inquiry subjectively eliciti? one*s inner (eehngs and emotions. 




Y 



3.1 Fossible'questions to evoke allective responses might include: ^^V^^^ 
♦What is it like to move to^music? 
♦What did you discover about your bodvand its parts? 
.♦How much space djtes your bock need when you move? 
♦How do you feel when someone invades your^space? 
♦Do you prefer movements that are l^trong and forceful or light and soft? 
♦Tell what it was like ^to create a dance". 

•Did anvthing happen that made you frustrated or hapjnj^ Kxcited or happv" Klaborate' 

♦Dad vou teel like vou "belonged" to t^ie^group? What is it like to work together to share ideas and 
create a dance'^ 

♦HoW is dan(:e difierent (rc^n other ihu^^ ui "gym"*^ 
♦Do you enjov dance experiences? Why? Why not'' 

♦Hi)U do vou (eel when vou express vt)Urself in dance? Di)es dance help vou to expr^s vour 
"inside" feelings? • - 

♦Is rhythm important to you'^ Why? , 
♦How do vou (eel about- yourseK in relation to others'M'o the environment'^ 



3.2 Possible areas to pursue ad'ective inquiry 

at the appropriate levej o( development nvight inchide: 
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♦Appreciation for the potential of the human b^)dy. ' ^ , 

♦Knjoyment of dance movement for its own sake. 

♦Appreciation of the significance of nonverbal communication in all human interaction, 
♦increased awareness ofqvalities^of movement'and their expressive meanings. 
♦F^espect (or dance's contribution to the developmeTu of a positive self-concept, ^ 
♦Satis("acti()n (>(" performing for an audien.ce; sharing creative exploration. 
♦Development of poise and confidence through dance^ 

♦Enjoyment of positive interaction in human relationshjps through dance experiences. 

♦Deepened aesthetic perception and appreciation of dance and ils relation to other art forms 
and disciplines. r 

♦Appreciation of one's own cultural heritage and the unique offerings of .others cultures. 

♦Sensitivity to details of styling in the performance of social, folk, ethnic, historic, stylistic and 
modern dance fdrms. ^ 

♦Enjoyment of experiences in using dance improvisatrnn as a tool to dance Inovement and form. 
♦Awareness of performer-audience interaction. • , 

♦Enjoyment of participating in solo and group choreography ' • 

♦Respect for the endurijig qualities of dance. . . * \ 
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RETRIEVAL SYSTEM FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 



The conceptual approach to curriculum devel- 
opment requires that the teacher coordinate a 
^' varieH' of resources, informations, learning pro- 
cesses/activities, and .evaluation/synthesis proce- 
" dures which allow for a reasonable variety of indi- 
vidual re^spOnses . to ^ problem. In developing 
curriculum at the local level, the v-olume of 
i^esources and dance processes would become too 

\ cumbersomejpnd inflexible when printed, b(Hmd, or 
placed on index cards. The recording of this infor- 
mation on keysort ca^ds (see Keysort Retrieval * 
System, figures 3, 4. 5. 6, pages , , v , ) 
provides an informational retrieval system which is 
compact and permits retrieval of all information 
related to the instructional program according to 
^1 generalizations or a varrety of other categories. 
Since each piece of information related to tlfP 
instructional program is placed oh a separate card 

^ • and notched for retrieval according to appropriate 
categories, the system allows fpr- a curriculum 
resource BaYik which is constantly evolving through 
the modification and elimination of the cards or the 
inclusion of ne\V information. This system allows 
for great flexibility. elinT^nates the need to ''plow" 
through the same ground each time the curriculum 
is revised, and provides a variety ^of choices which 
pertain to a particular situation. * 
^ This infornration retrieval system is not an end 

jn itse\\ but rather a tool which will enable the 
dance educator to utilize his/her planning and 
teaching time more efiectively and imaginatively. 
The organization of curriculum information jn 'this 
. manner requires that .the usef be personally 
involvec^in decision-making, which- is not always 
the case when curriculum guides are prin^d, 
bound, and placed on the shelf. In addition, a 
variety of printed statements or guidelines may be* 
developed from this resource bank^which may serve 
such purposes as lesson units for teachers or stu- 
dents working independently. 

Categories in the System 

The categories indicated on each side of the 
card correlate \vith the structu^*e and content 
presented in this rurricuium guide. The organiza- 
tion of thef categories 'and placement on the card 
seems appropriate and consistent with the contents 
of the guide. While the categories U3fider ''All Gener- 
alizations," ^^All Concepts," and ''All Objectives" 
will remain standard in any curriculum, thojye listed 
under '*A11 Resources/InfoVmation," "All Activi- 
ties/Processes/' and "All Synthesis/Evaluation 
Procedures" are e^^arnples of the many possibilities 
which exist. 



The selection of categories, placement on the 
card, and relative importance should l)e consistent 
with the dance curriculum which is developea at 
the-'local level. ^ 



Materials 

L Keysort Cards K5S-;vnN-5{);VWl7963CH 
Ordered in lots of 1,000 or 2,50(1 from 
McBee Systepis • / 

611 N. Lynndale Dr. 
Appleton, WI 54911 
(414) 793-7671 

y2. A long tray or drawer to house the cards 
which is no wider than the horizontal length 
of the cards. 

3. Notching punch to notch the carols. This 
mechanism can be obtained from McBee 
Systems. ^ 

4. A 12';14" cyclindrical metal rod no larger 

than the diameter*^)f the holes on the card. 

- % 

Slender knitting needles work well, or IBM 
makes a metal rod specifically for this kind of 
retrieval system. 



Notching the Cards ^ 

^ Not^ in Keysort Retrieval System figures (3, 4, 
5, 6) 'that^ each card is notched according to the 
nature of the informatioji on the card. Notchin'g 
several items on a single card acts as a cross-refer- 
ence system. Notching several categories also 
means that cards do not have to be grouped in the 
tray by ind^ividual category. Cards of any category 
can be located anywhere iji .the tray and still»DiB 
retrieved quickly. 

Step-by-step Procedu^ 
t 

, The object will be to find several bits of infor- 
mation to Organize a learning unit in aesthetics, 

L T6 find the generalization on aesthetics. 

a. Refer to Keysort RetrievaJ System; Aes-^, 
thetic Generalization figure 4). » 

b. Insert rod into all cards in the tray 
throiigh the notch marked ALL OEN- 
ERALIZATIONS. 

c. Lift all cards from tray, • ^ 
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d. Cards with category ALL GENERAL- 
IZATIONS notched will fall from the 
rod into the tray. 

e. Remove the cards from the tray before 
replacing the cards remaining on the 
rod. 

f. Since there are only nine generalizations 
in this guide*, one cati easily sort 
throught the nine cards which have 
fallen from the rod to find the Aesthetics 
Generalization. • 

'To find the Level I Concepts for the Aes- 
thetics Generalization: 

Refer to Keysort Retrieval System; Aes- 
thetic Concept Level I. • 
Insert rod into all cards in the tray 
through the notch under ALL (SON- 
CEPTS^BY GENERALIZATION 
marked AESTHETICS. 
Repeat c, d, anife above. 
Sihce there are only five CONCEPTS 
under each GENERALIZATION in this 
^uide, one car» easily find the Level I 
concept. 

This concept could also have been found 
by inserting the rod through Level I be- 
low ALL CONCEPTS BY LEVEL. 



a. 



b. 



c. 
d. 



3. To find all OBJECTIVES for Level I: ' 

a. Refer to Keysort Retrieval System; Aes- 
thetic Objectives for Level I. 

b. Insert rod into all cards in tray through 
either AftSTHETICS under ALL 
OBJECTWES BY OENERALIZA- 
TION or LEVEL I under ALL OBJEC- 
TIVES BY LEVEL. 

c. Repeat c, d, and e under #1 above. 

d. 'By additional sorting one will discover 

all Objectives for the Level I concept in 
Aesthetics. Additional objectives should 
be identified as the need arises and 
placed in the system. ^ 

4, To build the Learning Unit. 

^ The next steps involve procedures similar 
to those described above to find appropriate 
motivations, activities, skills and knowledg- 
es, and evaluation procedures. The teacher 
must then make active choices to determine 
the raost appropriate order and use of the 
materials to build the Learning Unit and in- 
" dividual lesson plan. ' 
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KEYSORT RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 



BY LEVEL 

V IV III II 



ALI. RKSOrRCRS/ INFORMATION- 
hKXAMPLES) 

BOOKS- 
RECORDS- 
FILMS- 
ITV- 

Ml'SICAL INSTRUMENTS- 
. ARf\VbRKS- 
SUDRS/TRANSPARENCIES- 
COSTUMES/PROPS- 
FIELD TRIPS- 
DANCERS- 
CHOREOGRAPHERS— 
ARTISTS In SCHOOl^ 
GKOMETRIC SHAf*ES~ 
ALL A CTIVITIES/ PROCESS ES- 
< EXAMPLES)"^ EXPLORING— 
EXPERIMENTING- 
IMPROVISING— 
PERFORMING— 
OBERVING— 
TOUCHING- 
LEADING/ FOLLOWING- 
PAINTING/ DRAWING— 
READING /WRITING- 
PROBLEM SOLVING- 
SOLOS- 
DIETS- 
♦ GRoDl^ 
COMPOSING/PLAYING MUSIC- 
DESIGNING SETS/COSTUMES- 
DESIGNING LIGHTS- 
OTHERS 
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-aOTsKILLS & KNOWI.EDGFiJ 
-ALLGUADE LEVELS 



—ALL GENERAinZATION 
—ALL CONCEPTS 
-AESTHETICS 
-ELEMENTS 
-KINETICS 

-SELF AWARENESS 

1 

-KINESTHETICS 
-SOCIALIZATION 
— CULTURALIZATION 
—CREATIVITY 
-APPRECIATION 



—II 
-III 
-IV 
— V 

— ALl^BJECTIVES 

—AESTHETICS 

—ELEMENTS 

—KINETICS 

-SELF >ft\XRENESS 

-KINESTHETICS 

-SOCIALIZATION 

— CULTURALIZATION 

—CREATIVITY 

—APPRECIATION 



-I 
-II 
-III 
-IV 



ALL SYNTHESIS/EVALUATION 
PROCPJ)UR£S (etAznplM) 
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KEYSORT RETRIEVAL 
SYSTEM 

AESTHETIC GENERALIZATION ' 
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GENERALIZATION # 1 
Aesthetics 
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Since movement is the 
medium of expression in 
dance, it is^essential that it 
be enjoyed as a purely sen- 
sory, aesthetic experience, 
exclusive of a utilitarian 
goal. 
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KEYSORT JIETRIEVAL 
SYSTEM 

. . AESTHETIC CONCEPT LEVEL I 



1.7 4 2 ' 1 7 4 1 



EXPERIENTIAL 
CONCEPT 
AESTHETICS 

Level I 

M()\ cnuMii tn liw open, 1 1 (mi i\ c 
en\ ironnu'Ml t .iii \)v a |(>\ luL 
acsl h(M u' expel leiu e 



( OV HM^ 1 f-\ hi 



AluSTHKTK's 



M 




"1 — n~P — FTTTi — o — n I n 4 1 



L 



Figure 5 
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KEYSORT RETRIEVAL 
" ^ SYSTEM 
AESTHETrC OBJECTIVES LEVEL I 



LEVEL I - 



AESTHETICS - 
ALL OBJECTIVES - 




CONCEPT LEVEL 1 - 



AESTHETICS 
ALL CONCEPTS 




7 4 2 1 



7 4 2 1 
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OBJECTIVES FOR 

AESTHETICS 
GENERALIZATION 
LEVEL I 



1. To move (vvv\\ and inisell- 
coiisriously w it liout inter- 
fering with anvone else's 
freedom ol" movement. 

2. To dii^cover the j(jv of Kk'o- 
motion. 

'A, To discover the jov ol mo\ • 
ing all the various parts ol 
the1)ody. - 

4. To delight in defying t^rav-^ 
' Jtv. 

5. To enjoy watching others 
move. 



A. 



TT — ?i n n I 



. . <r\ ^^ . . , . 

I Z Y I i 2 t I,, i Z f ^ 
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^ ^ Figure 6 ^ . 
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PLAIMIMIIMG FOR UfeARNING 



MAJOR 
AWARE- 
NESS 
(Gener- 
alization) 



VARIANT 
CONCEPTS 



OBJECTIVES 


1 
1 
1 

Ti 

. 1 
1 

RESOURCES 1 




MOTIVATION! 

. 1 




* 1 
1 
1 
1 




1 
1 
1 




1 

1 



PROCESSES 
ACTIVI- 
TIES 




SYNTHE- 
SIS 

EVALUA 
TION 



LEARNIN1G 
(Affective-CognitivQ-Psychomotor) 



Figure 
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EXAMPLES OF LEARNING UNIT CpNTENT' 



OBJECTIVES 



— movemeni explornlion. 

experimentation 
— movemeni disr(»\er\ 
— creative resp<)ni»e> 
— skill development 
— rfiotor learning 
— examine beliefs 

and attitudes 
—behavior chan^jc 

— problem soKinj: 
— valuer tlarilK.ihon 

- decision makinj: 
— c<)gn»ti\c U-arnin^i dhoiil 

subject matter tontent 
— aesthetit' responses 

— -self awareness 

— awareness ol oiht'rs 
— sensof\ auarent-ss 

— individuahVatmn 
— social iMt-rac tion 



RELATED 
MOTIVATIONAL/ 
INFORMATIONAL 
RESOURCES 



bla( kboard ^ 

geometric shapes 

musical instruments 

records 

tilms 

slides 

transparencies 
tape recorder 
audio tiipes 
field trips 

rrv. 

set pieces 

props 

(ostumes 

lights 

sounds 

lurniturc 

\h >(>ks 

putures 

musei^inis 

sculpture 

architecture 

animals . 

nalural objects 

touching 

seeing 

tasting 

magazines 

news papers 

paints 

transactional analysis 

group dynamics * • 

art works 

art performances 

dance worj^s 

labanotation 

skeletons 

lulcrums 

machine^ 

pulleys 

performing spaces (blaek 
box, proscenium, 
environmental) 



APPROPRIATE 
LEARNING 
PROCESSES/ 
ACTIVITIES 



— experimenting 
-^exploring 
— quest lonin*: 

— mo\ ing 
—dancing 

- drawing 
— writing 

— consiru< ting a 
— obser\ ing ^ 
— colleding 
• -photograpbing 

- discuj^^mg 
' - singiny 

( (iinifosiiii; 

pl<i\ ing 

acting 

classi(\ing 
' designing 

reading 

listening 

U)\U Iving 
"perlorming 

leading 

lo|lowing 
^improMsing ^ 

problem soK ing 
-worknig singK 

working in dueLs 
— working in trios 
"groups 

coirtposing rniisu 
— composing art works 

— choreographing phrases, 
studies, (lances 



SYNTHESIS/ 

EVAULATION 

PROCEDURES 



dispLiving 
sharing 

(ompiling • 
sell anaKsis 
goal s(Mting 
testing * 
nuMsuring 
obs('r\ ing 
^dis(>ussing 
periorming 
attitudinal responses 
pt)sitive interaction 

(Open ended pos^lbllltle^ 



# **NOTE**' 

The personal character uf learning in Dance Education which embraces the cognitive, motor^ and affec- 
tive phases of learning, does not fend* it to a predictable, uniform, immediate, oi; totally quarrtifible out- 
come. The major part of the S/E process will relate to open rather than closed types of conclusions. 
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PLANNING FOR Ij,EARNING: The Teacher's Viewpoint 



Vhv [)Kinniiij; tor Uuu'iiin^ [)r()(ess moves from 
letl to n^hi nu \hv r]aiiniii^ Learning Schema, 
pajjf . and lunt ^siialt*^ a se(|ueiilial and develop- 
nitMilali'\olutujii ol 4a( (oi^Tt'laUnl to the categories 
in^icated^ ^ 

Procedures for Planning Learning Units 

J. Select one ot (he nine (IKNP^RALIZA- 
TIONS to he the locus lor the learning unit. 
((\>nce[)lual Framework. [)[) ) 

2 Select tho CONrKPT a[)[)ropriate for the 
j^ra^de age level, -(Concepts for'each grade/ 
level, listed vVilh (^ach (leneralization. 
[)[) ) 

♦I^iaf.h-h hro.id ()H.IK("ri VKS for the 
Learning I nil j'lie^e n[))(»((ives should be 
f).i^e(1 on 

i\ niter|)rcl <n'nig 1 he nieaniug of the gener- 
ion and conce|)l. 

[) examiinng the values, attitudes, behav- 
ior, mul teehng^ related to the general- 
ization and coiK e|)t. 

c id(Mitilvingt and >levelo|)ing skills ahd 
knowledges l)a^j( to learner competen- 
cies in sid)ject areas. 

d. reflecting the major goals i)f dance edu- 
cation. ^ 

These objectives become criteria for .select- 
ing appropriate motivational/instructional 
^ resources, learning processes/activities, and 
evaluatioji procedures. 

4. Identify and select informational/motiva- 
tional' resources relevant to the generaliza- 
tion. Concept, and objectives of the learning 
unit. These resources should include exper- 
iences related to the cognitive, motor, and 
affective learning domains. The cognitive 
should include factual^ information, obser- 
vations, Research, Trr problem solving. The 
* * motor/affective should include ^movement 
experiences and explorations, other tactile/ 
kinetic situations, creative experiences, sen- 
, sory experiences, the unusual and ambigu-' 
ous. 
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Select and organize learning activities/pro- 
cesses which will provide options for per- 
ceiving, examining, and responding to the 



situation stimulated by the inTor^ation 
presented. These activities should encom- 
pass the three domaii]^ of learning — 
stressing affective, sensory, and creative ex- 
periences. The content and processes may 
include any of the techniques, cmaterials, 
skills,^ facts, and interactions considered to 
be part of a traditional dance education. 
However, they are not to be considered as 
end^ in themselves but rather as tools and 
vehicles for examining, exploring, under- 
stan'ding, and communicating feelings and 
ideas from a personal and creative point of 
, view. ^ ^ 

DeyeJop processes which will allow the 
learner to personally evaluate, understand, 
and a^^sfmilate thc-^earning experience. De- 
vise activities which will permit sharing of 
feelings, ideas, beliefs, and attitudes result- 
ing from the learning experience. 

Develop observation and evaluating'^proce- 
dures to help determine the degree of effec- 
tiveness provided b^ihe learning unit to- 
wards fulfilling its established objectives. 

Develop lesson plans to implement specific 
objectives or small portions of several objec- 
tives organized around a theme to encom- 
pass the three domains of learning. Extrapo- 
late specific resources, processes/activities, 
and synthesis/evaluation procedures for the 
lesson plan from those fotind in/the compre- 
hensive learning unit. . 

FactcjLCswhich affect'the teacher's choice of 
materials from the learning unit in addition 
to the theme are: 

a. predominant teaching mode to be used: 

1. teacher directed, imitative, conver- 
gent. 

2. , teacher guided, creative, divergent, 

b. teacher qualifications ^ 

c. class ability and attitude 

d. class time and size 

e. physical facilities* 

f . • available resources; i.e. books, 

rece/as, audio tape recording equip- 
ment, video-tape, equipment, film 
projectors, percussion instruments. 
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Nature of Teaching Dance in Education 

Teaching, particularly in dance education, de- 
mands vigorous, interaction in which both the 
teacher and student participate in the decision- 
making process and construct the learning environ- 
ment. The Teacher-Student Decision-Making Re- 
sponsibilities figure 8. indicates possible relation- 



ships'^ between student and teacher responsibility 
for creating the learning environment. 

Dance teachers who are frustrated liferformers 
may do more harm than good in an educational sit- 
uation. Both teaching and performing are highly re- 
fined arts which require extended study and prac- 
tice. Neither should l)e|u'cepted as a second choice. 



Teacher-Student Decision Making 
Responsibilities 



: TEACHER 



HIGH 

W 
Q 
P 



HIGH 



Responsibflity for Decision-Making 



LOW 



LOW 



Figure 8 
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LEARNING UNIT ORGANIZATION FORM 

• 









GENERALIZATION:- 








T ITAPMTMn >T ITVITT 


CONCEPT/S: 






OBJECTIVES: , 






; 


J 

»• 






*> 


RELATED 


APPROPRIATE 


SYNTHESIS/ 


MOTIVATIONAL, 


LEARNING 


EVALUATION 


INFORMATIONAL 


PROCESS/ 


PROCEDURES 


RESOURCES 

> 


ACTIVITIES 

4 




A In the Classroom 


<v 




* 

B. Outside of the 






Classroom . . . 


« 

V 






f 


t 


/ 













Figure 9 
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LEARNING UNIT EXAMPLES 



What follows presents one way to: 

—derive OBJECTIVES from the variant 
CONCEPTS for a single GENERALIZA- 
TION. ' 

— decide on Resources, Activities, and Eval- 
uations appropriate to the objectives. 

—key OBJECTIVES vvfth Dance Education 
Content: cognitive, motor and aflfectivfe 
skills and knowledges. Numbers in paren- 
thesis which follow OBJECTIVES corre- 
spond to numbered sections in the Dance 
Education Content. 



— organize the learning process by e\^ts 
WITHIN or OUTRIDE -of the classroSto. 

These examples utilize the Learning Unit Orga- 
nization Form, figure 9, page 

Additional concepts and objectives should be 
developed for each level. The resrrtTrces, activities, 
and evaluations listed represeni a small portion of 
the available possibilities. Individual lesson plans 
tQ fulfill single objectives or parts of several objec- 
tives for each concept should Jbe derived from these 
larger learning units. 



4 
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LEARNING LEVEL I 



GEiyERALIZATION; Since movement is the medium of expression in dance, it is 
essential that it be enjoyed as a purely sensory aesthetic experience exclusive ot a 
•utilitarian goal. ( 

CONCEPT: Movement in an open, creative environlnent can be a joyful, aesthetic experience. 
» 

OBJECTIV^ES: I. To move freely and unselfconsciously without interfering with anyone else's freedom 
movement. . 

"2. To discover the jo>; of locomotioni (1.2; 1.4; 1.5; 1.6; 1.7; 2 2; 2.4; 2.5; 2 G) ^ 
, 3. To discover the joy of moving all- the various parts of the bodv. (,l.l, IJV/l 5; L7; 2.1;< 
2.6) 

4. To delight in ^defying gravity. (1.2; 1.3; 1.4; 1.5; 1.6; 1.7; 2.1; 2.2; 2.3; 2,4; 2.5; 2,6; 3.2) 

5. To enjoy watching others mpve. (1.10; 2.9; 3.1) 



of 

2 3; 2.4; 



RELATED MOTIVATIONAL, 

INFORMATIONAL 

RESOURCES 



APPROPRIATE LEARNING 
PROCESSES/ ACTIVITIES 



SYNTHESIS/EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES' 



3 



A. WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 

1. pleasant, clean, nonthreatening 
physical environment 

2. positive reinforcement espe- 
cially in initial stages by con- 

'structive comments from en- 
thusiastic teacher 
teacher's participation and^en- 
thusiasm 
— moving 
— playing drum' 
— voice 

— faciaNexpression 
4.' drum, other percussion instru- 

ments as nee'ded 
o. shapes on^ blackboard and/or 

colored *^aper cutouts 

6. worcts denoting quality, force 

7. observing and sharing demon- 
strated examples by students 



B. OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

1. playing with building blocks 

2. looking at simple machines 

3. watching animals 
'4. listening to songs 
5. listening to stories 



1. locomotor movements 

2. axial movements 

3. exploring levels, directions, 
shapes • 

4. exploring movement quc^ities 
like: 

— swinging 
' — vibrating 
— freezing 
—pushing 
— pulling 
— reaching 
— bending ' " 

5. movements derived from ma- 
chines 

6. exploring movements derived 
from animals 

7. -watching others move 

8. moving> clapping with rhythm 
of movement 

9. make sounds to go with move- 
' ments 

10. clapping while othersrnove 



1. painting using different quali- 
ties, shapes, levels 

2. describe the movements of fa- 
vorite animal 

3. make a simple machine out of* 
paper 

\4. use coiored papers to make a 
picture of the body 
-locomoting 
-in different shapes 



' 1. performing 
2 observing 

3. displaying 

4. discussing 

5. knowing 
—skills te.st.s 

- written tests 
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GENERALIZATION: Since movement* is the medium of expression in dance, it is LEARNING LEVEL II 

essential that it be enjoyed as a purely sensory a.esthetic experience exclusive of a 

utilitarian goal. ♦ . ♦ . 

CONCEPT: Discovering one's ability to perceive the aesthetic elements expands the individual's aesthetic 
'^response -ability". - * ' _ 

OBJECTIVES: 1. To discover the jo/of varying basic mavements by changing their speed, rhvthmic pattern, 
and meter. (1.1; 1.2; 1.3; 1.6; r.8; 2.1; 2.2; 2.3; 2.5; 2.7); 

2. To discover the joy of varying basic movements by changing their iloor patterns, air patterns, 
direction, range and level. (1.1; 1.2; 1.3; 1.4; 1.5; 2.1; 2.2; 2.3; 2.4) 

3. To discover the joy of.^^ing basic movements by changing their quality and dynamics. (1.1; 
1.2; 1.3; 1.7; 2.1; 2.2; 2.^lf6) 

4. To expand one's perceptual capacity to respond openlv to the movement (if others (1.10; 2.9; 

3.1) : ' ^ , . 



RELATED MOTIVATIONAL, APPROPRIATE LEARNING S^^NTHESIS/EVALUATION 
INFORMATIONAL PROCESSES/ACTIVITIES PROCEDURES 

RESOURCES 



A, 



3. 



6, 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



1. 



WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 

see 1, 2, 3, 4 under Level I 
discuss time, space force ele- 
hrtents m dance 

listen to sounds made/by differ- 
ent percussion mstruments 
li.^en to different tonal quali- 
ties of musical instruments 
bnng' in pictures of pepple, en- 
gaged in activity from: 
— newspapers 
— magazines 
— photographs 
— books 

look at films and video of dance 
working in* theatre spaces 
working iri non-theatre spaces 
working outdoors 
artists m residence 



OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 



observing others everyday 
movement outside of class 

2. observin0«<rfovement and phys- 
ical characteristics of diffei;ent 
types of people ) 

3. looking at paintings 

4. looking at, touching sculpture 

5. exploring architectural spaces 

6. field trips to museums' 

7. ^attendance at dance concerts 
SjjJ^xamining more complicated" 

machines 
9. study animal living habit 



1. structured improvisation with 
emphasis on the individu al 

2. structured improvisation con- 
centrating*on specific time, 
space, energy elements 

3. 9olving*simple time, space, en- 
ergy problems 

4. creating simple movement 
cohipositions 

5. leading, following 

6,. working alone, in duets, or 
small groups, or informally " 

7. discussing paintings, field trips, 
sounds, instruments 

8. use pictures of people to im- 
provise movement 

9. use different sounds to impro- 
vise movement 

10. accompany self while moving 

1 1. accompany another person 
while they are moving 



1. draw people as they are moving 

2. paint or sculpt to reflect favor- 
ite movements, textures, quali- 
ties, designs, shapes, liftes 

3. make simple percussion instru- 
ments — 



1. concentrating 

2. performing 

3. observing 

4. displaying ' 

5. discussing 

6. testing 
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GENERALIZATION: Smu^ intAt'inuiit is the medium of expression in dame, n is LEARNING LEVEL III 

essential that it be enjoved as a [)urol;^* sensory aesthetic experience exclusive of a 
utilitarian jjoal 

CONCEPT: pApenence m all ol the arts increases the individual's understanding of the aesthetic elements at^d 
enhances the qualitv of his/her dance experiences. 

OBJECTIVES: 1. To under•^tancl the u>mmou bases between dance and the other line arts, espet ially music and 
danu^ 9: 2 1-2.7) ^ r 

2. To understand \hv dilierences between the other line arts, especialK music and dance. (1.1-1.9, 

2.1-2 7) '* * ' ^ ' , 

o To understand Itdw the other line arts, especiallv music, ha\e been related to dance in the 

oast. (1.9; I.IO; 2.8; 2 9)? . i,^ ' 

4 To e.\|)lore and understand the relationship of dance to the other tine arts in the 
' . communication of life experiences. ( L8; 1.9; LU); 2.7; 2 8; 2.9) 



R5;LATED MOTIVATIONAL, 

INFORMATIONAL 

RESOURCES 



APPROPRIATE LEARNING 
PROCESSES/ ACTIVITJE» 

— ^ — ^ 



A. 

L 

9 



^ 4 
Q 



8- 

9. 
10. 



WITHIN THE CLASSROOM, 

1, 2. 4 under Levi'l I 
discussion ot time, space, eiv 
erji>'m dance a> related to mu- 
sic and \ Kual arts 
di^cu^sion ot nature and princi- 
ples ol (kuice aaompaniment 
drscu^>lun (^^pnilo^ophv oi art 
and ae>thetK'> 

discussion i'li e^^enres ut man\ 
different An lorm^ 
discusM.on ol relationship of 
lanjiua^je to the wa> people 
move; functional^ ind artisti- 
caHy , . , ^ 

discus*ion ol aV( hiunaure. re-'" 
lationsTiip to wav^people nfo\e; 
artist*ic^)Jly and U\ncti<mally 
discussion ot .how other arts' 
can become stimulus lor dance 
works 

discussion ol dance as a "the- ' 
atre art" 

(fi-scussioji ol the " art" and skill 
of pertorming 



r 
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B. OUTSIDE OF THE CLASSROOM 

1. attendance at dance concerts V. 

2. attendance at music concerts 

and other musical events 2. 

3. attendance at poetry reading 

4. attendance at plays 

5. listening to music, reading, po- 3, 
. etry, drama 

6 attendance at art galleries > 4. 



structured solo improvisations 
using transferring of time, 
space, energy elements from 
/)ther works of art into move- 
ment 

im[)ro\ ise as-abov e in duets 
and small'groups 
compose solos based on the 
lolowing. 
— piece of music 
' — ''people" observations 
—painting * \ ' - 
—static .sculpture V 
— kinetic sculpture - 
— outd^><>r sculpture 
create solo ba.sed on various 
dancetorms listed in 1.2; 2.1?' 
create percussion accompani- 
ment for own solo works 
perform solo dances for class 
members 

perform selected solos for other 
people 

compose musical accompani- 
ment" lor another student's solo 
work 

accompanv solos vocally 

\ ' • 

make percussion instrument 
wi^ several different tgnes^ 
write a short piece of poetry, 
short story, or dramatic scena- 
rio ^ ' • 
paint, sculpt nonliteral forms 
.whith embody movement 
design an ideal home, work 
space 



SYNTHESIS/EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES 



.1. attentive listening 
2. attentive observation 
'A creating and performing smdK 

dance works which\ieal with. 

—emotion 

— feelings 

— ideas ^ ^ ^ 

. — shapes 

— designs 

— rhythm 
. — different energy qualities 

4 observing others m perform- 
ance 

5 discussion of own and otlier's 
dance works 

6. testing: 
—orallv- 
--skill.C 

— performance ^ / 
— written 
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GENERALIZATKLN: Snur mo\(^nu^n( is the medium ui v\prv^^\i>f) in (lame, it LKAHNIN(J I.FA'KL IV 

essential that it l)^n)o\e(l as it piireK sensorx aesthetic experieiire e\clusi\e pi a 
utihtarian goal ' 

CONCEPT: Knt»\\ ledge ut the tormaJ aesthetfc propertiesv prixesst^s e)^)«ui(|s oiu ^ «ihiht\ to re spond tu oiie'^ 
surroundings and to create dances which are aesthetically pleasing. 

OBJECTIVES: 1, 'P5) expand one's knowledge of the formal iiesthctn proThTlies ot d<niu . othi i .itl luimN. and 

tl|e en\ ironment. <!.!; !.");! T,21.'jr>) 
'2 To expand one's sensorx and aesthetic "responst'-al)iht\ " l)\ ire«Uing diituc^ whuh result trom 

HMisory input as well as formal ae.sthetic cln>ices ( I 2. 1 1 1. 1 S, 1 j J J s. .1 2) 

To develop one's capabilities to create meaningful and iiesthrtic«dl\ hidiiiu ed d«iiu e^ toi 

groups. (1.7; I 8; 2.6; 2.7; 3.2) 
4 'l\> extend the abilitv to perceive and asst\ss one's atiectiv c response's to all t<uel^. ot living i.M. 

:\:2). 

."). To expawd one'.s capaiitv to svnthesi/e and evaluate s^Misorv <uid <ies(hetii pioic^^e^ lUul 
experiences. C^.I; :^.2) 

RELATED MOTIVATIONAL, APPROPRIATE LEARNING SYN^THESIS/EVALl ATION 
INFORMATIONAL ^ PROCESSES/ ACTIVITIP:S PROCEDURES 

RESOURCES 



A. 



6. 



•10. 
U. 



WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 

see 1 . 2. 4 under l^evel I 
discUs'^ atlectu e/ I'ogrutive na- 
ture ot internal external envi- 
ronment 

discuss bio-leetihack 

read /d ISC about holistic 

V lew of Ufe *** 

read /discuss con( ept and role 

of imagery m life and art 

read/ discuss varietv ol notion.s 

about art. beaut v. aesthetus 

read/discuss tiiflerent view- s 

pv)ints about nature of creative 

process 

discuss group dynamics 
read/discLiss transactional c 
analysis in relationju^ae.s- 
thetic/moral choices 
presence of^artists' m residence 
read /discuss major events and 
styles m dance historv 



1 technique classes \n 

ballet 

modern 

jay/ 

- tap 
folk 

square 

- social 

2 dev ising ovv n improv i>><Uion 
based on .seh^ttiv e (jbsf^rv <it ion 

'A create short solo daiii e>> ba>>ed on 
\ -ABA 

- rondo 
-ro\ind / 

~ —canon . , * 

• - theme/variation 

4. create phra.s'^Vhich is aestheti- 
cally harmonk)us; one 'which is 
aesthet ically discordant 

."). develop characters through 
movement 

t). create dances for small groups 

7. create small group daiwes based on 
— anot her work of art 
—movement styles 

-^imag^ 

— historical styles of movement 

8. comp(>se n^tisic/jor own group 
dances / 

9. desij^n cpstumes/sets/proper- 
ties for own dances 



goal setting tor (jv\ u litestM' 
go«d si'iiiiii; tui ( it-ative en 
deavors , 
^M<d si't t mg loi pi'i tof ni.mt e 
sl<uuiaMis 

discuss att It luies .ibout poi 
lorniing 

'i)ertorni *)vvn d.uue «uid nHi>i( 
c *)nip*)sii uMis 

observe pertoi in.iiu es ol ot het s 
piTforni in <in*fl liei "s (Lmi e 
and, or musu t oniposuion 
discuss and inlonnallv i'\<duale 
own and (fillers' (|an(e <ind nui 
.sic ( oniposition 
i 



B, OUTSIDE OF THE CLASSROOM 

1. attendance at: 
—dance concerts 
—musical events 
-^poetry readings 

— art galleries ^* " • 

— museums 

2. field trips to." 
—manufatturing plants \ 

3. field trips lo different theatres 
to see "behind-the-scenes" work 

4. working "behind-the-scenes" 
for dance cg^iceris, plays 
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GENKRALIZATION: Snui^ ni«)\i'ruent is the mecliani of expression in dame, it is LKARNING LEVEL V 

essential that it he enn)\e(l as a |)urelv sensory aesthetic experience exclusive of a 
Litihtanan ^'oal 

CONCEPT: Knowledge (iinl iiniipetent manipulation oi the sensors and>'ri1m>l4m ol at «.thetus i nahles one 

to ihoreo^raph in a ireativelv expressive manner rehuuig the dani.e to otWr art iTThii^iul makis possible the 
critical evaluatioH ol dame works. ^ ^^^^ 

OHJFXTIV'KwS: i Toihoose appro|)riate tlan^e themes and tuA horeo^'raph daiues usiiii; ii«.ur\ input, intuitive 
guidance and ap|)Iying principles of formal aesthetics. (l.S, 1.10, '2.S, J. 10; A 1, :\/2) 
j^-l To choose appropriate accompaniment, costumes, properties, and st^iging loi a dance. (1 6; 1.9; 

.\ Vo participate m the t>roduction and perlormance ot a iormal dame loiuerl or lecture- 
demonstration. (Ill) 

I To extend one's ability to informally critique dances of classmates. (18-1 10. 2.8-2.10; 3.1) 
o To write formal critiques of dance perf(irmances. (1^-1 10; 2.8-2.10; ill I 



- RELATED MOTIVATIONAL, APPROPRIATE L^fiARNING SYNTHESIS/p:VALUATION 
INFORMATIONAL PROCESSES/ACTIVITIES PROCEDURES 

RESOURC ES. 



A. WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 

"1. see 1. 2. 1 underi.e\el I, 
2 adequate spcn e time to com 

plete pri)|ei ts ^ 
'A h^ten to a \ariet\ ol/nusual 

st > les \\ it h score 
4 discuss thematic lonteiil ol 

dance 

.*) evaluate a piece ot musu' in re- 
lation to Its cipplicabilit V to 
da nte 

i). jread/ discuss books and \ lew 
Itlms on ditlerent a[/proaches to 
the choreotjraphic proi ess 

7. read/discuss historv o( ballet/ 
modern dam e 

8. read/di.scu.s> philosoplu ol eon- 
temporary chore()^ra[)herv 

9. read/di.scuss \ie\vs in Danie 
Magazine, Dance Dimensions, 
New York Times, other news- 
papers 

10. experiment with makini( tape 
recording of sounds and /or 
music 

iL' access to tape recorders and 
record players 

12. access to g^ood sound recording 
equipment 

13. access to cassette tape of cho- 
sen accompaniment 

14. see video-tapes of previous stu- 
dent choreographies 

15. discuss aesthetics of lighting^ 
for dance 

B. OUTSIDE OF THE 
CLASSROOM 

1 



attendance at: , 
— dance concerts 
— musical events 
— poetry readings 
— plays 
— art galleries 
— museums 
2. attendance at local/national 
dance^ conventions/ conferences 



8. 

9. 
!0. 
11 

12. 



technique classes see Level IV 
lor li>ting of styles 
experiment/improvise with a 
\ ariety of: 

-costumes 

"properties 
— lighting 

improMse to iontrasting musi- 
cal and sound score.s 
choreograph/perlorm a struc- 
tured improvisation 
compose dances based on mul- 
tiple elements of time, space, 
energy 

experiment with the use of * 
many facets of large group rela- 
tionships 

write a description of o>yn 
dance; ol others' dances 
practice projectiini 
practice bows 

uflormal showings/critques 
experiment with lighting, col- 
ors, intensities^ fades, blackouts 
participate (m production (M>m- 
mittees such as: ^ 
— tickets ^ 
— publicity 
— programs 
— house manager 
— stage/light crew 
— costume crew 



1 see 1-H i/nder Level IV 

2. dist'uss leelings before, during, 

altt^r periormance 
li. Crit ique show mgs 
4 respect ideas ol others 
') opiAiness to new ideas and 

\va\s ol ino\ iiig 
i) sharing comments made by au- 

diem e iiiembers 
7. re\ie\\ \ ideo-tape of rehearsal/ 

performance and critique 



> 
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SECTION III: ADMINISTRATIVE , 
IMPLEMENTATION 




IMPLEMENTATION 



ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

FOR SUPPORT OF DANCE 
EDUCATION 



Dance is becfl^mfng recognized as vital to the to- 
tal educational experience of all studertts. Support 
is provided at the national level for the'prromotion 
and development of philosophies afid policies to as- 
sist expansion of dance educatipn. Local, state, and 
national dance organizations provide leadership, 
programs, and resources. These contributions 
should not go unheeded. If dance is.to realize its po- 
tential in education, state departments of public in- 
struction, local school boards, teachers, and admin- 
istrators must fulfill their responsibilities in 
providing q.ualit y dance programs for all students. 

Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction 

. . . develop philosophies and practices related to 
curriculum, professional preparation, and cer- 
tification. 

. . . plan, promote, and coordinate workshops,* 
demonstrations, and in-services at state and 
district levels, 

. . ^ ^obtain, generate, and distribote inf9rmational 
materials on issues and concerns in dance edu- 
cation. 

/. . promote student involvement in dance activi- 
ties such as concerts and conferences. 

. . . provide infornjiation about and assist with the 
writing of grant" applications for the procure- 
ment of dance education funds. 

. . . provide staflHng and supervisory leadership for 
dance education. 



Colleges and Univers|J;ies 

. . . promote and conduct research in curriculum 
development in dance, motor learning, and re- 
lated areas. 

. . . promote and exemplify high standards for 
, professional preparation and teacher educa- 
tion. 

. . act as a consultant for curricularf concerns. 
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. . . provide guest speakers for in-service pro- 
grams. / 

. - . coordinate and evaluate student/tearhing 
programs. 

. . . provide leadership in curriculum planning 
and implementation^ 

School Boards 

A * 

. . . allocate adequate number of teaching posi- 
tions for implementation of dance curricula. 

. . . control student/teacher ratio in danc6 classes. 

. . . provide in-service education for a'll teachers 
who teach dance or desire to integrate dance 
with classroom learning. 

. . . allocate funds necessary for quality dance pro- 
grams. 



Administrators 

. . . recommend appointment of creative, well- ^ 
trained, and skillful dance teachers. 

. . . maintain an4 update facilities. 

♦ 

. . . assist in planning for 'and obtaijiing ade- 
quate budget for dance. ^ ^ * 

. assist in procuring dan€^ resource/people from 
within the community and throu^ the Artist- 
in-Residence program. 

. . . assist in developing public awareness of the 
■ dance program. 

. . . schedule dance as a regular part of th'e total 
school program. 

. . . schedule closes which provjde for the most ef-<^ 
fic^Ause'cn student and teacher time. 

. . . be^^Hpicquainted with the dance program ^ 

wi^mthe school and district and with na-f * 
tion^l trends in dance education. ^ > 

. . . assist and coordinate curricil^m develop- 
ment, implementation, evaluation, and revi- 
sion. ^ ' " 

. . . work for articulation of elementary and sec- 
ondary curriculums. 

. . . encourage and allow time for,inter-dis6ipli- 
nary planning. ' v 

^ -5.} ■ 



. . efncourage teaefier membership^and attend- 
ance at meeting, workshops, and conferences 
' of local, state, and national dance organiza- 
tions. , ^ 

. ^ encourage continuing education and visita- 
tion. 

. . visit* classroorfis to assist in evaluating teach- 
. ers and developing^heir potentials in danc^ 
education. 

^ • 

. . assist teachers^with instructional or discipli- 
nary problems. 

. . attend S|5ecial dance events and performances. 



ecVali 



Dance Specialists 

. . . dev'elop, implement, evaluate, and revise cur- 
riculum. 

. . . develop and use resource materials such as 
, >lides. handouts, and transparencies. 

, . - provide input into budgeting and purchasing 
of sup])J^es and equipment. ^ ^ 

. identify resource materials for acquisition'and 
use in classrooms and Instructional Materials 
Centers. 

. .serve as cx)nsultant to dassroom and subject 
• area teachers. ] - ' 

. . . organize and present in-service education {pro- 
grams. 

. . . maintain sensitivity all students and strive 
" to help them achieve their greatest potential 
in dance. 

. . . evaluate, keep accurate records, and report 
student progress as required. 

. . . ol-ganizje and coordinate student performances 
and demonstrations. 

. . . *()rganize and supervise apjiropriate field.trips. 

. . . select and/or perform appropriate musical or 
' percussion accompaniment for dan<}e activi- 
ties. * ' 

. . . assist with extra-curricular activities such as 
musical productions. 

. . . maintain membership in professional organi- 
zations and serve on appropriate committees. 

. . . attend concerts and performances of dance 
and related events anfl exhibits. 

. . . bring in artists and other resource people from 
the community or Artist-in-Residence pro- 



gram for discussions, performances, demojv 
sjt|ations, and master classes. 

. . . update skills, knowledges, and understand- 
ings through continued education, reading, 
participation in technique classes, attendance 
at professional conferences and workshops. 

Physical Education Teachers 

. . . recommend adequate time, space, and stall for 
dance activities at all levels. ^ ^ 

. recommend adequate funds for dance pro- 
grams. 

. . . encourage the hiring of dance specialists and 
others who have a strong interest and back- 
ground in dance. 

. . . instill in students a sensitivity for the values of 
dance education, 

. . update skills, knowledges, and understand- 
ings of dance through continued education, 
reading, participation in technique classes, at- 
tendance Bt professional conferences -and 
workshops. 

. . . integrate elements of dance and creative 
movement with other aspects of physical edu- 
cation. 



Art Music, and Drama Teachers 

. . . present activities that involve movement and 
w dance experiences. 

. . . demonstrate the relationship between dance 
and other art forms. 

r 

. . . utilize dance resources within the schobl dis- 
trict and the community. 

. . . serve as a guidance resource for students who 
want dance experiences beyond those pro- 
vided by the school. 

. . . update skills, knowledges, arid understand- 
ings of dance through classes, readings, work- 
shops, and conferences. 



Elementary and Secondary Classroom 
Teachers ' 

. .\ . consult and cooperate wiih danqe resource 
people. 

. . . present ECtivities which use movement and 
dance t* augment classroom learning. 
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become av\are of dance literature and career 
opportunities ni danre. 

use examples .in dance that help teach con- 
cepts in the humanities, sciences, mathemat- 
ics, and laiiKiiases. 



update skills, knowledges, and understand^ 
ings of dance through classes, readings, work- 
shops, and conferences. 



DANCE COMPONENT OF THE ARTIST-IN-RESIDENCE PROGRAM 



The Artist-in-Residence Program, funded 
the National Kndowment lor the Arts and the Wis- 
consin Arts Board, places professional artists in 
public and private elementary and secondary 
schools. The purpose uf the program is to involve 
professional artists v\ith students, parents, and 
teachers in the cooperative effort to: 

— develop and enrich student sensitivity to and 

understanding of the arts, 
---provide experiences that encourage further 

arts proj^rammin^ and integration of the arts 

into regular school activities and into the 

communitv. 

The .National Kndovvnient I'yyr the Arts Uegan 
this pro^Tam a^ an experiment in 1969 by placing 
artists in ^cHook in ^ix ^tate^ The experiment was 

successful that three vears later the Artist-in- 
Resjdence I^roj^Tam had reached all fifty states, and 
artists from a wide range of disciplines were partici- 
pating. The dance Component is that branch of the 
.Artist In Residence I^rogram which places move- 
ment specialists and dance companies in residence 
in the sch(K>ls vvith the i\)llowing objectives: 

— helping students and teachers explore ways in 
which movement can make a unique and rele- 
vant contribution to the cla.ssroom and to the 
physical and emotional lives of students. 

— fostering an understanding of dance as an art 
form. 

— working to insure that dance and movement 
education will continue to be, an important 
part of the school system after the residency 
is over. 



Sponsorship of Dance Residencies 

All elementary anci secondary schools, both 
public and private, are eligible to become sponsors 
of residencies. The sponsors are ^evaluated on the 
following criteria: 

— abilitv to provide adequate program adminis- 
'^tration and coordination. 
' — ability to provide sufficient space. 
— ability to provide sufficient fund^. 



' — the quality of the proposed project. 

Sponsors select movement specialists and dance 
companies from a pool of artists available through 
Charles Reinhart Management, Inc. and through 
the Wisconsin Arts Board. They have been judged 
on their professional standards and the quality of 
their work by screfeiiing cojaimittees before becom- ^ 
ing eligible for the program. 

No two residencies will be alike. Some activities 
offered by movement specialists and dance compa- 
nies might include: mastSr classes in a variety^ of 
styles and techniques such as modern, ballet, jazz, 
improvisation, composition, ethnic; teacher in-ser- 
vice education programs and integration of dance 
into other subject areas; community involvement 
through classes and demonstrations; workshops irl 
related areas such as technical theater, movement 
for actors, dance for musical comedy; movement for 
special groups such as the*elderly, developmentally 
disabled, arid gifted students; lectures, seminars, 
panels; student performances and demonstrations. 

.Most damce companies conclude a residency with a 
full-scale performance. The impact of a residency 
depends upon the offerings and abilities of the 
dance comp'aliies and movement specialists, on ex- 

' tensive and imaginative planning by the sponsors of 
the residency, and on teacher and administrative 
commitment to iihe program. 



Funding 

The cost of a residency varies greatly according 
to its lengtb^ and to the movement specialist and 
company chosen. Funding is available through the 
National Endowment for the Arts and th^ Wiscon- 
sin Arts Board. Although *the specific amount of 
monies available through these organizations may 
vary from year to year, the general practice is for' 
the Arts Endowment to provide. fifty percent of the 
cost of the residency which is matched by state and j 
local funds. The match may include both cash ancL^ 
in-kind^services. Interested schools should contact , 
the Wisconsin Arts Board for further information 
on available artists, application, and costs. 
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SCHEDULING, STAFFING AND CLASS SIZE 




Dance instruction should be a part of the educa- 
tion of all students from kindergarten through se- 
nior high school. The, way dance is scheduled into 
the curriculum and the amount of time devoted to it 
will vary greatly from one school to another. Pro- 
viding the optimum amount of time for dance 
classes may be difiBcult due to competing demands 
on time, staff, and facilities. However, schools 
should allocate sufiBcient time to adequately imple- 
ment the dance curriculum. When determining 
class length and frequency, consideration should be 
given. to providing an amount of time that: 

— reflects the need for^classes that are of ade- 
quate length to asyure proper warm-up. 

— allows for the repetition necessary for learn- 
ing motor skills. 

— a^ows for completion of creative projects. 

— takes into conside.ration the skill level, ma- 
' . turity, and interest of students. 



made to schedule the dance specialist to instruct 
each class of students at least once a \seeJ< 



Articulation of Scheduling 

Careful thought must be given to the articuja- 
tion of scheduling at all levels in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Sequential development which 
builds ^on previous experiences and provides 'for * 
continuing and rigorous study in breadth artd depth 
is needed to intelligently integrate the total dance 
program. 'This is necessary to provide challenges 
and to expand' individual potentials and abiliti^es at 
all developmental Tevels. Coordination, flexibility, 
and innovation in scheduling are needed to realize 
the full potential of dance educatictn in the schools. 

The Dance Specialist ^ 

When possible the dance specialist should' be 
scheduled to teach all or most of the dance classes. 
Nojnore than fiVe hours of classes per day should be 
schecfuled with at least one hour allowed for plan- 
ning and preparation. The dance specialist will also 
serve as a resource to physical education, fine arts, 
classroom, and subject area teachers. , * ^ 

When the dance specialist cannot teach all of 
the dance classes, tlie responsibility for dance edu- 
cation may be shared by other staff members. In ^ 
this case, the dance specialist would serve a greater 
resource function and should have rnojiB time for 
planning, coordinating, .consulting, find assisting 
other staff wh# teach dance. An attempt should b« 



Class Size 



Class size influences the degree' to which curric- 
ulum goals are met. The maximtim class jive recom- 
mended for elementarv and s;ec^nidarv dance 
classes'is 20 and 25 respectively. However, the na- 
ture of some dance activities may better bje accom- 

'^odated in larger or smaller groups and through in- 
dividualized instruction. 

Large group instruction ccuiserves teaching 
time,^ makes use of audio^visual aids more eflicient, 
and makes effective use of resource persons p()s;si- 
ble. Large group instruction includes: lectures on - 
dance history, anatomy, accompaniment for dance, 
lecture/demonstrations, classes m socjal and folk 
dance, master classes and informances bv ^niest^art- 

' ists. 

When class size remains small. <j:reater student/ 
teacher contact is possible. Teachers have more 
time to give individual corrections and explanations 
of anatomical differences n^cessarv for inastery of 
technique. Some identifiable groups of students 
such as J:he gifted or developmentallv disabled will 
benefit from small group envirunments which pro- 
vide alternatives fiv^^m regular classes. Since choreo- 
graphic projects frequentl> require a large amount 
of space, fewer students should be scheduled into 
classes of this nature. Discussions of such topics as 
aesthetics, performances, and creati\it> take ad- 
vantage of the greater degree of interaction thai is 
possible in small gi;oups. 

Indep^endent or individualized sfudy in dance 
allows motivated students to explore dance and 
movement in ways hot available in the regular cur- 
riculum. Working on choreographic or performing 
projects, historical research, and advanced study at 
private studios are examples of ways of individual- 
izing instruction. 



Additional Recommendations 

— Credit for dance classes should be granted in 
lieunf fine art, el^tive^or physical education 
credit. 

— Dance classes should be offered to meet the 
special needs of such groups as the gifted, tal- 
ented, creative and the developmentally dis- 
abled. 
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-"'Rehources for extra-curricular dance activi- 
ties should he availaHle to accommodate 



dance clubs, musical productions, and per- 
forming groups. 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES FOR DANCE - THE DANCE STUDIO 



A dance studio 'is a space designed solely for 
dance activities. *'The dance ^tudio 'should be lo- 
cated away from disturbing factors such as noises, 
odors, and, traffic It should be located near dress- 
ing, locker, and shower rooms and, if possible, near 
related fiiy arts areas and performing spaces. A 
minimum of 100 to 125 f^et of space per student 
should be provided with a ceiling height from 18 to 
24 feet. ' ' > . 



y 



OflB<*e Space 

Private office space adequate for the needs of 
the dance staff should oe located in or^near the 
dance studio. Minimal ne^ads include desks, chairs, 
file cabinets, bookca^s, and acycess to telephones* 
and copy machines. Locked storage space is crucial 
for storing sound equipment, records, tapes, musi- 
cal instruments, costumes, pr^ps; and scenic equip- 
ment. 



Floors. 

A special floor is necessary for the da^ice studio.' 
' A "floating" flOor should be constructed to pnmd^ 
an air space between the wDod and foi^ndation. 
Flooring which is adequately suspended above the 
foundation and the W(K*d selected provide both the 
resiliency neces.-^arv to cushion landings from eleva- 
• tions and aid-, in the prevention of injuries such as 
shin. splints, hairline fractures, and stiff and torfi 
ligaments and muscle^. A hardwood, such as north- 
ern maple, of random lengths, tongue,-and-grooved, 
and laid with the grain going'in one direction, is a 
good choice. Tung oil may be applied to the wood to 
prevent slivering and to give a finish that is neither 
too sticky n(H>to() slippery. 



Walls, Lighting, and Wiring j 



The walls 6f a dance studio should be relatively 
smooth, aesthetically pleasing, and easily main- 
tained. They should be structurally strong enough 
support the weight of mounted barres and mir- 
rors. Natural lighting from large windows should be 
provided when possible along with shades or cur- 
tains to provide darkness for performances arid use 
of audio-visual equipment. Because it is^desirabfe 
to create different or unusual light environments' 
for some d-ance activities, it is best to have dimmers 
on light switches so that ihe instructor can control 
the intensity ^bf lighting. Heavy duty wiring, capa- 
ble of meeting safety standards to carry a light 
board, is desirable if the instructional space is also 
to be used as a performing space. Numerous electri- 
cal outjets should be strategically located through- 
out the studio. 
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Sound Equipment 

Sound equipment should include a variable 
speed turntable, ta^e recorders,^ both reel-to-reel 
and cassette, an amplifier, and speakers. This 
equipment may .be built-in or on casters. The 
speakers shoufd be mounted near the ceiling and be 
of adequate-size and quality for^the space. Electri- 
cal outlets should be conveniently located for the 
use of this equipment. Facilities for sound repro- 
duction ace highl=|>' desirable, and soundproofing of 
the studio should be considered. 



Mirrors and Barres 



moun 




prs and barres can be either portable or 



onto the walls of the sti^io. The following 
guidelines are recommended. ^ 



Mirrors: . ^ 

— mounted mirrors should be installed flush 
with the walls. < 

— portable mirrors should be on castors and be 
about six by eight feet in size for ease of han- 
dling. . . ^ ^ 

—corner mirrors allow for movement analysis 
from two directions. 

— mirrors should be raised six inches from the 
floor. 

Barres: 

— mounted tarres should be from six to eight 

inches from the walls. . ^ 
— portable barres should'be constructed of light 

weight aluminum for easy mobility. 
— barres should be from 34 to 48 inches from 

the floor depending on the height of the stu* 

dents who will use them. 
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Needs of Exceptionally Developed 
Programs 



Adequate chalk and bulletin boards should be 
provided, and an area for displaying photographs is 
highly desipable. Reference books, tapes. ancJ 
rec6rds should be readily available for student and 
teacher use as well as storage space for them. Racks 
or shelves for temporary .storage of students' books 
and shoes would be a helpful additio*n. 



Although most dance speci^^listb rely heavils oli 
the use of records and percussi(in instruments for 
accompaniment of dance classes, well developed 
dance programs and programs at stfeciality schools 
would make use of a piano and ^^Tompanist. Dance 
programs with an emphasis on performinj^j^ and 
touring would benefit from having a portable, lino- 
leum floor such as a Marbey floor for performances. 



ALTERNATIVE SPACE^ 



Dance can be taught in many spaces. In spite of 
the fact that few schools in Wisconsin have dance 
studios, dance educa^ion^hould not be neglected 
due to lack of optimal facilities. As dance programs 
continue to be developed and expanded, teachers 
and administrators should look for opportunities^to 
renovate existing facilities to more adequately ac- 
commodate the dance education of their stUde^fs. 
Existing facilities such as classroom's, multipurpose 
'rooms, gyninasiums, and stages provide reasonable 
alternative, spaces in which conduct^ dance 
classes. * . 

The basic requirements for a dance space are a 
clean, open, well ventilated, and quiet area. The 
space should be constructed, decorated, and fur- 
nished aesthetically. It shouFd contaiii the essential 
elements, equipment and supplies in adequate 
number and quality for the implementation of the 
dance curriculum. The alternate space should have 
a hardwood floor which has not been laid directly 
over a cement or concrete foundation. Wood,^ tile, 
and carpeted surfaces on cement are too hazardous 
for most kinds of dance activities, especially for saffe 
landiiigs from elevations. The space should be^rge 
enough for executing locomotor movement; lOD to 
125 square feet per person is recommended. , 



Elementary Schools 

Through creativity and cooperation on the part 
of classroom, physical educatiorTyan3^usic teach- 
ers, dance programs at the elementary level can 
flourish. Classroom teachers can teach students to 
efficiently rearrange furniture to provide space in 
the classroom for dance activities. Music teachers 
can provide accompaniment and percussion instru- 
ments for use in dance classes. Physical education 
departments can allot time for the teaching of 
dance as part of their program as well as supplying 



equipment such as mats, ropes, balls, and other 
items which lend themselves u> creative movement 
activities. Record players and other sound equip- 
ment can usually be-bc^rrowed frijni audiu-v isUdl de- 
partments or shared by several teachers. 



Secondary Schools 

Gymnasiums are probably the most frequently 
used alternative space for dance instruction at the 
secondary level. When this is the case, providing 
the minimum space recommendation of 100 square 
feet per person is usually not a problem. In fact, a 
large gymnasium^ may be undesirable if it is too 
lafge for teacher instructions and sound equipment 
to be heard. Care sliould be taken not to schedule 
other activities in adjacent areas without providing 
visuajl and sound barriers. Sound equipment, per- 
cussion instruments, portable mirrors and barres, 
as well as storage space for them, should be avail- 
able. As in the case of elementary teachers, other 
departments within the school can be resources for 
obtaining supportive equipment for dance classes. 



Additional Considerations 

As dance programs are being developed and es- 
tablishing their value to the totaf education pro- 
gram, careful thought must be given to providing^ 
the facilities and equipment necessary to best ac- 
commodate dance "education. School budgets 
should reflect an awareness of these needs by in- 
vesting in such items as -sound equipment, tapes, 
records, barres, mirrors, and percussion instru- 
ments. Steps can be taken to renovate existing facil- 
ities and to construct new facilities to better accom- 
modate the goals of dance education. 
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SPECIAL NEEDS 



Exceptional Education/ 

Dance, like the other arts, can enrich the lives of 
all students regardless of their special needs. Ex- 
ceptional education students have even greater 
need of tl||^rehabilitartive, potentials of dance and 
the opportunity to experience beauty in movement 
and the creative act. 

Dance therapy is movement used for rehabila- 
tive purposes and prescribed by a doctor/psychia- 
trist for physical, psychological or emotional rea- 
sons. A dance educator is not, and should not 
pretend to be, a dance therapist. However, dance 
can become a therapeutic tool in education for the 
reason that movement reduces physical and emo- 



tional tension. Since dance is a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of ideas, feelings and emotions, it provides 
the teacher with a means of removing psychological 
blocks. It provides students who cannot express 
themselves effectively in a verbal wa> with another 
or an alternative means of expression. Psychiatrists 
have found that the physical expression of ideas is 
more primal than the verbal. After physical expres- 
sion has emerged and a common ground for non- 
verbal communication between student and 
teacher has been established, verbal expression will 
frequently develop. Those students with physical 
disabilities can ^also improve their coordination, 
strength ar^d flexibility through dance experiences. 




/ECOMMENDED KNOWLEDGES AND COMPETENCIES FOR 
DANCE EDUCATION TEACHERS 



In 1972, the State of Wisconsin adopted a set of 
knowledges and competencies as criteria for d^nce 
certification. It covered undergraduate dance ma- 
jors and minors, physical education majors teaching 
dance, dual certification for dance ininprs, efe- 
mentajzgj teachers and music teachers who-are ex- 
pected t9 teach rhythmic activities, dance, or move- 
ment education. 

Complete certification standards governing 
teacher preparation and certification at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level suggest the number 6f 
credits and areas of additional academic training 
necessary? The documents, Wisconsin.^Certification 
Standards and the skills and knowledges for dance 
education certification, are both available frbip the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction^ l25^ 
South Webster Street, Madison, WI 53702. 

In light of developing a comprehensive state- 
wide curriculum in dance education, former knowl- 
edges and competencies need to be re-evaluated. 
The following is a recommendation of .standards, 
knowledges, and competencies to be considered for 
future adoption. It addresses standards for: 

. . phy^al education majors teaching dance 
. . . art, music and drama majors teaching 
dance 

. . . elementary education classroom teachers 
in dance 

. . . dance education specialists ^ 
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J Physical education majors leaching, dance 
courses at th'e secondary and elementary levels 
should have a minor in dance or equivalent profes- 
sional and/or educational experience. Preparation 
for teaching should include: 

r^l. Mpsic appreciation, elenientary music the- 
ory, 'dance^accompaniment. 

2. A minimum of two semesters each in ballet 
technique and modern technique. 

3. A minimum of two semesters in two of the ■ 
• .following areas: jazz, folk, square, social, 

tap. ^ ^ - . 

4. Dance history. ' 

5. Teaching methods in ballet, modern, folk, 
^ square, social. ^ 

6. Curriculum development. 

7. Improvisation. 
' 8. Composition. 

9. Dance production or dance production ex- 
perience. 

10. Interdisciplinar>' study in the relationship 
of dance to sports, or dance education to 
physical education. \ 

11. Philosophy/aesthetics of art, especially 
dance. 
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II. Art, Music, Drama Majors Teaching 
Dance 

Art. music, and drama majors teaching dance 
education couFses at the .secondary level (7-12) 
should have a dance minor ur equivalent profes- 
sional and/or educational experience. Preparation 
for teaching on the secondary level should include: 

1. Music appreciation, elementary music the- 
ory, dance accompaniment. 

2. A minimum of two semesters eacTi in ballet 
techniqife and modern technique. 

3. A minimum of two semesrters in two of the 
follow ing areab: jazz,, folk, square, social, 

i tap. , ^ * * 

4. Dance history. 

5. Teaching methods in ballet, modern, folk, 
s(!Juare. social. 

6. Curriculum development 

7. Improvisation. 
8 Composition. 

9. Dance production or dance production ex- 

* perience. 
lO^Anatf^mV' Kinesiology. / 
11. Interdisciplinary study.in the role of arts in 
society ' 

12 Philosophy and aesthetics of the ans. 



III. Elementary Education Classroom 
Teachers In Dance 

Elementary Education majors teaching dance 
education courses or incorporating dance education 
into the curricolum. K-6, should have a minor in 
dance ^>>f--^quivalent educational and/or profes- 
experience. Preparation should include the 
following: * 

1. Dance accompanirnent. 

2. Music appreciation. 

3. Dance history. 

4. Improvisation, composition. 

5. Teaching methods: 
Creative rhythmic movement. 
Folk and square. 

Social. 

6. Curriculum developn\ent. 

7. Ballet and modern teehnique. 

8. Creartve dramatics. 

9. Interdisciplinary study of dance in relation- 
ship to other fields. 

10. Anatomy/Kinesiology. 

11. Philosoph> /Aesthetics of art, especially 
dance. 



IV. Dance Education Specialists 

Dance education specialist*^, should have a 
strong liberal arts education which s^hould include 
study in: ai-^ ^ 

— the biological, physical,^, behayiorial, and so- 
cial sciences. • 
— the humanities. ' f 

* — the practical, theoretical, and his tori cfil'^s- 

. pects of the art^s. , , ' S 
— the role of arts in civilization (^ociet;y, cul- 
ture). 

• — the growth aud development of the'ehild and 

, adolescent. ^ ' 

— the nature of the teachinfi^learning process. 
— the profedures for teacner/s^ude'nt evalua- 
tion^ * '.^ / ' 
^ — the development of cuvriifulum. ^ . 

Individuals who desij^id^wce educatioh In ei- 
ther level, elemenUry..(K-9J'or secondary^'(74*2) , 
should have an academic rj^ajor in Dance ^Educa- 
tion. Academic minors or are^s of emphasis in addi- 
tion to the professional education sequence are 
highly suggested. Areas wh\ch complement a Dance 
Education major include, but are not limited tq:. 



1. 



3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



;FINE ARTS: Art. Communication, Drama. 
Musjc * ^ ' . 

BEHAVIORAL/SOCIAL SCIENCES: C;il- . 
tural Anthropology, Sociotogv. Psychology 
^HEALTH. PHYSICAL EDlf^CA JJON^. 
RECREATION 
HUMANITIES: 
EnglVsh. History " 
SPECIAL EDVC.A-T^ON 
NATURAL SCIENCES: Biology, Themis- 
trv, Phvsics 



rican Civilisation, 



Standards for the Dance Education specialist 
should include the following knowledges and com- 
petencies: . " 

A. KNOWLEDGES: 

1. Structure, neuro-muscular. and mechanical 
functions of the human body. 

2. Ideo-kinetic facilitation of movement and 
bio-feedback. 

3. Movement principles and concepts: time, 
space, energy, axial, locomotor. 

4. Structure, form, analysis of music theory 
and dance accompaniment. 

5. Content, methods of implementation and 
evaluation for teaching dance with special 
emphasis on the elementary level. 

6. Curriculum development. 
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7 Daiue lechniqvies and slvlfs. ballet, mod- 
ern, lap. ja//. folk, square, j^tjcial. disco, elh- 
. nic. 

8. Priru iples of teaching and evaluating dance 
techniques and styles. ^ 

9, Principles t)f creative dramatics, improvisa^ 
. tion. i'horeogfaphv. 

li) Priniiple> Dante Producl4t>n including, 
^tage iratts. pu1)lit relalit^ns and' advertis- 
ing, music, coordination, nudio manipute- 
% lion. 

11. Historical background and ci)ntemporary 
perspective.^ \n dance. 

12. Aesthetic and philosophical bases of dance. 

13. Role, tunc^'iion and meaning of the Arts^ es- 
pecially Dance in civilizaticJn.' 

^ 14' ^«'ature ot the (Teaiive process. 

15 Inierrelaiion>hip between dance and other 
area> ot know ledge .^pecially the arts 

16. Role and hnrciion of media and audio-vis- 
ual componenl-- t^>r dance 
Labailotation <\nd eHorl ^hape. 

B. CO'MPETENXIES: 



ommended knowledges and competencies for dance 
education -specialists found in this section. The 
number of semesters noted next to each area of 
study or training represents the ideal in the future 
of dance education training. Current undergradu- 
ate major programs in Wisconsin range from 55-90, 
and cover many but not alFthe areas listed below. 
Study at the undergraduate level to prepare dance 
education majors should have breadth as well as 
depth. 



SAMPLE CURRICULUM FOR'DANCK 
EDUCATION 



1. Techniques - ^ 

a. Ballet — 8 semesters ^ . / 

b. Modern or contemporary concert dance — 8 
senriesiers 

c. Tap. jazz, specially theatre forms — 2-4 
semesters 

Ethnic, folk! square — 2-4 ^emesier^ 
e\ Social.'contemporars form^ in social 
iance— 1-2 ^eme^ier^ 




1 Pertorm<in^e nt c\ wide varielv of dance skills' 
ballet, modern. ]a//. tap. tolk. square, social, 
ethnic, contemporarv turms in social. 
2. .Abiliiv to provide the proper accompani- 
me^nt tor each cla^s " ^ 

. Abilitv to ^elea and record those accompani- 
"•ments appri>[)riale to the parlicular^dance . 

f(>rm. , J* . ' 

4 Use ol a[)propnaie teaching techniques in 
' present ing'd a n ce^ ci^ "^i creative experiemre a? 
^ '. • • v^eli ^?'a learned ^ecjuence of mx)vemeni 

5. Compe^^nce as a chor6w)grapKer and im- 
pn^vi-c-fHc^nali-l 

6, Abihr>' to direct and integrate dance into tHe 
social exp^Yience 

'7. .Abilitv to direct some technical aspect of 
dance production. 
* 8. Ability to communicate the cultural function 
of dance in its historical and philosophical 
implications. 
9 Demonstratirm of successful teaching of 
dance in a student leaching period on the • 
elementary and^ or secondary level Each 
student should have some experience work- 
ing with children prior to student teaching. 

4 t 

Proposed Undergraduate Dance 
Education Major Curriculum ^ 

This^ proposed undergra(juate dance education 
^majc^r curriculum covers the areas addressed in rec- 



2. Composition ^ ' ^ 

a[. Creative dramatics — 1-2 seme^^iers 
b Improvisation — 1-2 semesters 
c Choreography — 2-4 semesters • 
d. Dance production: formal concert 

preparation and presentation —2-.'^ 

semesters 



History, aesthetics, philosophv ^2-4 semesters 

4. Stage crafts 

a. Lighfdesign. -implementation, aesthetics — 
1-2 semesters 

b. Costume design, implementation, 
aesthetics — 1-2 semesters 

c Set design, implementation, aesthetics — 1 

semester 
d. Props for dance — 1 semester 

o. Theatre history and literature — 2 semesters 

6. Music theory for dancers, music ^ 
appreciation — 2-4 semesters 

*7. Dance accompaniment — 2 semesters 

8. Piano, voice — 1-2 semesters 

9. Design. 2-D and 3-D — 1-4 semesters 
10. Music and art historv — 2-4 semesters 
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11. Audio-visual aids and resources for dance— 1 15, Interdisciplinary courses relating dalHje to 

biological, social, behaviorial and pbysioal 
sciences and humanities — .S-fi semesters 



semester 

12. Anatomy, kinesiology for dancers — 2-4 
semesters 

13. Teaching methods — 3-4 semesters 

14. Curriculum development in dance education 
for the elementary and/or secondary level — 2- 
4 semesters - 



16. Efifort/shape and Labanotation — 4-() ^ 
semesters 

17. Student teaching at the elemeniar\ and/or 
secondary level — l-2'>i^emesters 
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INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 



ARTICLES IN JOURNALS OR > 
MAGAZINES 

Dance Production 

Shapiro, Louis. *'Sound.\A Series 'for Dance," Dance i 
Magazine. Feb.-Oct. 1974. Seven parts. Dia- ' 
grams. Excellent commentary on the nature of 
sound and making audio tapes for dance. 

Skelton, Tom. '^Handbook of Dance Stagecraft," 
Dance Magazine. 1955-56. Extensively illus- 
trated ^nd diagrammed. A comprehensive ex- 

^ amination of lighting for dance. Necessary for 



those especially in 7-12 doing any kind of dance 
concerts. Suitable for directors or teachers with 
little experience and elementary equipment. 

Dance Therapy 

* /■* 

Lloyd, Marcia L. 'The Handicapped Can Dance 
Too!" Journal of Physical Education and 
■ Recreation. May 1978, Vol. 49, No, 5. 

Schmais, Claire. -''Dance Therapy as a Career," 
Journal of Physical Education and Recreation. 
JVlay.1977^01. 48, No. 5. 



AUDIO-VISUAL 



Films^ for Rent or Purchase 

BEHIND THE SCENES A ballet film suitable for 
all ages showing the difficult training of the bal- 
let dancer. 16 mm, 24 min., sound, ^^lor, cost: to 
be negotiated. Rental or purchase from: 
MediaVision, Inc., 1709 Bloor Street W., To-^ 
ronto, Ont3rio,'CANADA M6P 1B2. , 

BEING ME Creative dance film showing move- 
itrent exploration which involves the physical, 
mental, and emotional self. 1969. 13 min., 
sound, b/w. Sale $75, rental $5. University of 
California Extension Media Center, Berkeley, 
CA 94720. 

CHILD OF DANCE Little girls dancing. First part 
conveyed creativity while the last part appeared 
trite and coipmonplace. Probably o.k. for pre- 
^hool and kindergarten although the lack of 
boys in the film is disturbing. Probably o.k. for 
teacher's use as a reinforcement and* guide to 
movement capacity at this age. 1970. 9 min., 
sound, color. Sale $140, rental $15. Film Images 
(Division of Radim Films), 17 W. 60th Street, 
NW York, NY 10023, afid 1034 Lake Street, 

^ Oak Park, IL 60301. 

CHILDREN DANCE Boys and girls, K-3 in class- 
room situations. Dance improvisations filmed 
during regular class tipies. Narrated by teach- 
ers. Progression seemed confusing but the film 
intent was to capture spontaneity. The film 
would be a good reinforcement with the 
DimondsteinT)Ook. Intended to encourage those 
who want to leach dance to children in the class- 



room, dancers who want to teach children and 
educators interested in the arts. It is limited in 
content, but nevertheless offers a view of a place 
to begin. Produced arid co-directed by Gerab 
dine Dimondstein ar>d Naima Prevots. 16 mm, 
b/w, sound; Sale $40, rental $5.50. University of 
California Extension Media Center, 2223 Shat- 
tuck Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

CREATIVE SOUND AND MOVEMENT Part 3 
' of series of four creative dance films "Creative 
Dance for Children" showing Barbara Mettler's 
work with children. Boys and girls ages eight to 
twelve. 16 mm, 18 min., sound b/w. Cost for 
purchase: total series. Creative Dance for Chil- 
dren $350; Part 3 only. Creative Sound and 
Movement $110. Cost for rental: total series 
$54, Part 3 only $16. 

DANCE ABOUT Modern dance as an educational 
discipline and a& an art form. Nine and ten yfear 
olds — in gym, outdoors and in the classroom. 
Second part shows the work of the Regina Mod- 
ern Dance WorksJiop. 16 mm, 30> min., color. 
Good for teacher training. Available for rental 
from: Christine Wel^h Enterprises, 2146A 
Queen Street East, Toronto, Ontario, CANADA 
M4E 1E3. Cost $35 per day. 

DANCE AS AN ART FORM Entertaining and in- 
structional. Traces dance from its origins in nat- 
ural gesture to its use as an art media. Series of 5 
films: The Body as an Instrument, Motion, 
Space, Time, Shape. Dancers filmed out-of- 
doors and in various life situations promoting 
dance for everyone. Murray Louis Dancers. 16 
mm, sound, color.. Each 30 min. Rental $50 per 
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film, $200 for series. Purchase $500" per filrt\, 
$2000 for series. Chimera Foundation for 
Dance, Inc., 33 Elast 18th Street, New York, NY 
10003. 

DANCE INSTRUMENT Beautifully done, high-' 
My technical. Content seems to be for the dance 
specialist or for the dance performer. Could.be 
^ used as orientation/audience education. Five 
film series: The Dance Instrument, m)W to 
Move Better* Dance Design: Motion, Dance De- 
sfgn: Shape and Time, Dance Design: Space, 
Sound, Color. First film 17.3 min., 2nd film 19.7 
min., 3rd film 19.1 min., 4th film 16.3 min., 5th 
film 18.8 min. Purchase $190 per film. Super 8 
Cassette $140. From The Athletic Institute, 200 
N. Castlewood Drive, North Palm Beach^ FL 
33408. 

DANCE WITH JOY Early childhood and ele- 
. mentary level for teachers and psychologists. 
Shows a racially and socio-economically inte- 
grated group of 2'/^ to 4 year old children re- 
sponding tt) the inner stimuli of music and 
rhythm in an experimental early childhood edu- 
cation program. The film emph^izes the con- 
cept that children are natural aJs^cers when 
given the opportunity and that they r^ed to be 
quickened (r6m within and allowed to rqove in 
their own way. Sound, color, 13 min. Purchase 
$155. Rental $17.50 per day. Documentary 
Films, 3217 Trout Gulch Road, Aptos,^ CA 
95003. 

DANCERS IN SCHOOL Worth viewing. Gives 
good survey of the ''Artist-in-the-Schools*' Pro- 
gram. Shows Murray Louis, Bella Lewitsky and 
their companies as well as Virginia Tanner and 
her students in^residence in public l^hools. 
Shows performances, classes for students, work- 
shops for teachers. 1971. Color, 16 mm, 28 min, 
. Rental or purchase from Pennebaker, Inc., 56 
West 45th Street, New York, NY 10036. Cost 
for purchase $250, rental $1.5.00. 

LEARNING THROUGH MOVEMENT A fine 
film involving both boys and girls in a normal, 
public school situation. Produced and directed 
by Ann and Paul Barlin showing the explora- 
tion of movement and some large group move- 
ment by chifdren in grades 1-6. 1967, 16 mm, b/ 
w, sound, 32 min., rental $20. Sale $165 from SL 
Film, '5126 Hartwick Street, Los Angeles, CA 
90041/ (Also available for rental from Alverno 
College for $5.00. 3401 South 39th Street, Mil- 
waukee, WI 53215 (iMultimedia Center). 

LOOKING FOR ME A beautiful film written and 
narrated by Janet Adler, produced and directed 
by Virginia Bartlett. Excellent for those work- 




ing with disturbed children. Autism is the focus 
in this filnn. Stresses body language. B/^,' 
sound, 30 min., 16 mm. From University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Media Center, (FN), 2223 
Shattuck Avenue, Berkely, CA 94720, 1970. ^ 
Also Alverno College, k 

MOONMONSTER Third of series of films from 
the Children's Creative Dance Theatre directed 
by Joyce Boorman. Ages 6 and 7. The viewer 
sees the finished dance and then a **flashback" 
to the children involved in its creation, finally 
the finis)ied dance again. Intended for teacher 
and parent education with an emphasis on the 
process of exploration and discovery. Color, 16 
mm, 12 min. Cost $184 for purchase from Joyce 
Boorman, Associate Professor, Department of 
Movement Education, University of Alberta, 
G112 Education S., Edmonton, Alberta, CAN- 
ADA T6G 2G5. 

MOONSTARS, SUN DROPS AND 
RAINBEAMS The first film in the series from 
the Children's Creative Dance Theatre at the 
University of Alberta. Children ages 3 and 4. 
Explains the philosophy underlying the chil- 
dren's work I AM, I CAN, I KNOW, I FEEL, I ^ 
BELONG. Rain and puddles .developed from 
skips and jumps, small white cloud from grow- 
ing, turning and sinking, stars from shapes and 
finally the rainbow from working with colored 
ribbons. The film is intended for both teacher 
and parent education to assist them in under- 
standing the role and significance that dance 
has ifl the education of the young child. Color, 
16 mm, 12 min. Purchase cost: $200, from Joyce 
Boorman, 'Associate Professor, Departmer^ of 
Movement Education, University of Alberta, 
G112 Education S., Edmonton, Alberta, CAN- 
ADA T6G 2G5. . ^ 

MOVEMENT IN TIME AND SPACE Primary 
school children in Bristol, England dance their 
underwater ballet. Reveals a fine sensitivity for 
'many diflferent types of movement. Shows the 
end product of dance classes rather than the 
process of learning and teaching, but displays 
very well-developed body awareness, B/W, 16 
mm, 30 min. Cost for purchase $300. Rental $35 
from The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
Film Sales, Manulife Centre, Ste. 5r0, 55 BIpor 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, CANADA M4W 
1A6. 

MOVEMENT SPEAKS 11 and 12 year old boys 
from an English mining town who develop ex- 
pressive aspects of movement under the verbatl 
guidance of the headmaster. Particularly help- 
ful for teachers because of the teaching ap- 
proach and the fact that not all of the move- ' 
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ment results are successful. Rental $4 from 
Wayne State University^ Systems Distribution 
and Utilization Department, V5440 Cass Ave-' 
nue, Detroit, MI 48202. 16 mm, b/w, 30 min. 

PETER RABBIT A beautiful 90 min. film choreo- 
graphed by Frederick Ashton. Peter Rabbit and 
Tales of Beatrix Potter was filmed on the rolling 
hills of Britain's Lake District and in a special 
studia buUt to scale" — from a mouse's point of 
view. Colo*, 16 mm. Rental $100 from BeHevue 
Film Distributors, #2, 1019 Ml Avenue S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta, CANADA T2T 0A7. 

PREPARATION: DANCE Presents an approach 
to teaching dance that^ embodies both creative 
and pre-technical learning for children who may 
wish to study ballet or contemporary dance. 
Follows a group of 6 to 8 year olds of average 
ability through a class. Class includes both the 
purely technical method of teaching arid the 
wholely creative program and show how each of 
the two,approaches can be used within the class 
structure. Uses music and poetry. Color, 16 mm, 
12 min. Purchase4225, Rental $15 from Cana- 
dian Filhavers Distributiun^entre, 406 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, CANADA M4Y 2G6. 

QUEBEC 4, 5, 6 A beautiful illustration of awaken- 
ing the senses of young children. The reactions 
and movements of the children to snow, large 
styrofoam pieces, percussion ofbjects, paint, 
paste, cellophane, bicycle wheels and other 
noise rtak^s are sensitively portrayed with 
children's souni^s without words as a back- 
ground. ^Color,' 16 mm, 20 min. Purchase $228, 
Rental i^pknown, from Cine-Media* Ltd., 49 
Bathurst Street, Toronto,- Ontario, CANADA 
--M5V2P2. 

RHYTHMETRON Arthur Mitchell, founfler of 
the Dance Theatre of Harlem, explains ballet to 
a group of youngsters while his Students demon- 
strate at the barre. It is shown to be a part of 
everyday experience, neither alien nor out-of- 
reach to young people. Three works are pei^ 
formed: ^Tete Noire," ***Boisfera," and^ 
*'Rhythmetron.'' 1973, Color, 16 mm, 40 mih.,^ 
rental or purchase from Audio Visual Dixision, 
McGraw-Hill Ryerson Ltd., 330 Progress Ave- 
> nue, Scarborough, Ontario, CANADA MlP 2Z5. 

SKIP, SKIP, SKIP The second in the series of 
films from the Children's Creative Dance The- 
atre directed by Joyce Boorman at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. Shows the development of a sim- 
ple rhyme: Skip, skip, skip 

Curl up small 

Spread way out , 

And roll like a ball. 



^ Shows the children working with each aspect of 
the rhyme and then working with it in its total- 
ity. Finally, some of the actions are taken into a 
very simple partner dancfe. Intended for teacher 
and parent education. Color, 16 mm, 12 min. 
' Purchase $205 from Joyce Boorman, Associate 
Professoj^, Department of Movement Educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, Gll2 Education S., 
Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA T6G 2G5. 

^OWLY SLOWLY Fourth film in the series of 
y five from Children's Creative Dance Theatre at 
University of Alberta. Shows one possible way 
of combining ttje^att of poetry with the art of 
creative dance. ^Jiildren ages 9 and JO work 
with both Haiku land the poem **Slowly" by 
James Reeves. ^ 



V 



Depicts clearly a stage of development m tht 
children's work when the^ are beginning to 
Hx^mprehend that poetry cannot only be read 
and illustrated visually but can be re-stated in 
an entirely different form— creative dance. 
Color, I6'mm,}|l2 min. Purchase $236 from ^ 
Joyce Boorman, Associate Professor, Depart-^ 
ment of Movement Education, University of Al- 
berta, G112 Education S. Edmonton, Alberta, 
CANADA T6G 2G5. 

SOUND AND M0VI?;R«;NT Movement improvi- 
sations accompanied oi/ sounds of voice, hands, 
feet and unconventional musical instrunients. 
Directed by Barbara Mettler. 16 mm, color^ 
sounfl. Rental $9; sale $180. From Tucson Crea- 
tive Dance Center, 3131 N. Cherry Avenue, 
Tucson, AZ^85719. 

SU'RE I CAN DANCE Artists in the 
Schools . . . Ririe-Woodbury Co. Good over- 
all introduction to dance. with enthusiastic 
dancers, exciting costumes and colors. Adult 
dancers. Shows class work in the schools, grades 
1-3, 3-4, brief middle school and special educa- 
tion worlc. A good film to arouse interest and ex- 
citement in dance and its possibilities. Co^ 
veyed the idea of dance for everyone. From Film 
Images, 1034 Lake Street, Oak' Park, IL 60301. 

TOWARDS DANCE Last of the five films in the 
series from the Children*^ Creative Dance The- 
atre. Shows two dances created for students 
aged 11 to 13 years. First dance deals with the 

' concept' of abstract designs created by the body 
and its juxtapositions in and with space. The 
second dance deals with the exploration of the 
transitory human relationships that come about 
in moments of greeting and farewell and the 
m'ore stable relationship created unison 
mood and action. Intended for upper ele- 
mentary and junior high' school area both teach- 
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ers and students. Color, 16 mm, 12 min. 
Purchase $245 from Joyce Boorman, Associate 
Professor, Department of Movement Educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, 'Gll2 Education S., 
Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA T6G 2G5. 

WHAT IS RHYTHM Natural rhythms in the en-' 
vironments, rhythms made by movements of 
people, animals, and objects. Animations which 
explain beats, accents, phrases are shown sinv 
' ply and directly. 16 mm, color, 11 min. From 
Bailey-Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica 
Boulevard,^Los Angeles, CA 90025. 



Films at No Cost 

The following is a list of motivational films u:hich 
are short and frequently available from local pub- 
lic libraries and state universities at little or no 
cost. They can be used effectivelyjo motivate crea-^ 
tiue movement responses through an understand- 
ing of the relationships betueen dance and lan- 
guage artbr visjual arts, humanities, and 
music. y 

f 

ART AND MOTION 17 min., sound, color.^ Sale 
S167.50 from Encyclopedia Britannica Educa- 
tional Corporation, 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IL 60611. Rental $8 from Univer- 
sity of California, Extension, Media Center, 
^Berkeley, CA 94720.' 

CHRISTMAS CRACKER 9. min., sound, color. 
Sale $110, rental $6 from Contemporary Films/ 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
NY 10036. - ' > '/ ^ 

DANCE SQUARED 1963. 4 r^n., sound, color. 
Sale $65, rental $6 from International Film Bu- 
reau, 332 South Michigan Avenue, tThicago, 11^ 
^ 60604 ^ 

FANTASY OF FEET 1970. 8 min., sound, color 
Sale $120 from Encyclopedia Britannica Educa- 
tional Corporation,, 425 North Michi^rt Ave- 

^ nud, Chicago, IL 6061 1 . ^ 

HAILSTONES AND HALIBUT BONES (Parts^ 
I & II). 1964-1967. 6 and 8 min., sound, color. 
Sale $90 each part. Sterling Educational Films, 
Inc., 241 East 34th Street, New York, NYjOOlfe. 

HOO HA 1967. 5 min., sound, color. Rapaport Co. 
(Monroe), 175 West 72nd Street, New York, 
NY 10023. i 

IMAGES FROM NATURE 1962. 7 min., sound, 
colDr. Rental $3.60 from Indiana University Au- 
dio-visual Center, Bloomington, 47401. 



LITTLE BLUE AND LITTLE YELLdW 1962. 
11 min., sound, color. Sale $125, rental $10 from 
Contemporary. Films/McGraw>Hill, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, NY 10036. 

McLAREN, NORMAN FILMS 1^4 1961. 
Among these short imaginative films, the most 
appropriate for dance are **A Chairy Tale," **Ca- 
non,''' "Fi\ddle-de-dee," "Hen Hop," 
*^Rhythmetic," and '*Hoppity Pop." Sale and 
rental. International Film Bureau, Inc., 323 
South Michtgaft Avefiue, Chicago^ IL 60604. 

ONCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS A DOT 

1967. 8 mil}?, sound, color. Sale $135, rental 
$12.50 from Contemporary Films/McGpaw- 
Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, NY 
10036. 



SNOWY DAY 1964. 6:min., sound, color. Sale .$90, 
rental $5. Weston Woods Studio, Weston, CT 
06880. - , \ 



The most complete list pf danc^ films ug to 1969 
may be. found in the April 1969 issue of Dance 
Magazine . * ^ * 

Recording Companies 

The companies listed provide records for falk, eth- 
nic, and children's creative dance. (Send for cata- 
logs.) 

BOWMAR, 622 Rodier Drive, Glendale, CA 
91201. 
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DANCER'S SHOP, Children's Music Center, 
5373 W. Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 
90019. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, INC., P.O. 
Box 392, Freeporl, NY 11520 (Kimbo Educa- 
'• tional Records also included.) ■ \ 

FOLKWAYS/SCHOLAS^RECORDS, 907 
Sylvian Avenue, Ejjfel^wood Cijfifs, NJ 07632. 

HOCTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, 
.Waldwick, NJ 07463. 

RCA RECORDS, Radio Corporation of 
America, 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New 
• York, NY 10017. 

S & R RECORDS, 1609 BriAdway, New , 
, Yor"^ NY 10017. 

■ ■ YOUNG PEOPLE'S RECORDS, c/o Living 
Language, 100 6th Avenue, New York, NY 
10013. 

t 
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Recordings for Dance at Elementary 
Level 

BELA BARTOK, Phillips. #SAL 6500^013. Piano 
music — excerpts from "Mikrokosmos/' ''Out of 
Doorhi*' ''Sonatina." Short recordings which are 
very ugefultor movement explorafion. 

CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS, Saint-Saens. 
Columbia. Stereo #MS-6368. Animals.suggested 
by the music: lions, chickens, donkeys, turtles, 
and elephants, 

CHILDREN'S CORNER SUITE, Debussy. Co- 
lum'bia. Mono and Stereo #MS-6567. Six piano 
pieces utilizing a variety of rhythmic and me- 
lodic qualities. 

'electronic MUSIC, Philips. Stereo #PHS 
. 600-047. Best for upper grades. 

ELEQffRONiC RECORD FOR CHILDREN, 
THE, Dimenbi(Hi o Records, Box '185, King- 
sbridge Station. Bronx, NY 10463. Stereo #E- 
141. Such selections as '*Upside Down" and 
"Spiders" would be useful for creative move- 
ment experience. • 

HDDLE FADDLE, RCA. Stereo #LSC-2638. 
Popular arrangements b\ Leroy Anderson such 
as Syncopated Clock and Plink, Plank, Plunk. 

FOUR SWINGING SEASONS, Capitol Interna- 
tional. Stereo #SP-10547. Useful for'upper 
grades particularly for rhythmic studies. Uses 
blues, pop, rock, folk and bossa nova. Jazz ver- 
sion of Vivaldi's music. 

IN SOUNDS FROM WAY OUT, Perfy-Kingsley, 
Vanguard Records. #VRS-9222. Shoft selec- 
tions with an obvious beat. Could be used for 
humorous movernent explcA'ation^hicb change 
bodily shapes (xr isolated use of body parts. 



CN AND MOVE SERIES, McDonald 7 Ev. 
5, Ltd.. 8 John Stv London, WCl. Four 



Bayview Avei^ue, North'^ort, NY 11768. Former 
accompanist and composer for Hanya Holm, 
the late Freda Miller has written these excellent 
compositions for basic and dramatic movement. 
Movement ideas are suggested. 

MlfSlC OF EDGAR VARESE, Columbia. Mono 
and Stereo #MS-6146. Best suited to upper ele- 
mentary grades because of the complexity of 
both sound and rhythrhic variations. Selections 
are long but this music can be used to initiate 
movement exploration. Wind, brass, and un- 
usual percussion. 

MUSIC TODAY, Angel Records. #S-36558.^New 
music from England. '^Collages'* is excellent. 



LISJEN 

ans, 

^ ; records (Green label). Percussion rhythms and 
piano music, taban approach to movement. 

LOTUS PALACE, THEl, Alan yfcorber, MGM 
^ Records Division,,#V6-8711. Sitar orchestration 

of popular songs. Interesting sound. Dramatic ' 
possibilities. • 

MOOG— THE ELECTRIC ECLECTICS OF 
DICK HYMAN, Command Records. Stereo 
#938-S. Uausual tonal sfnd rhythmic effects pro-^ 
' duced by a miK^g synthesizer. Fascinating with* 
humorous potential. 

MUSIC FOR RHYTHMS AND DANCE, VoL 

#4, Freda Miller Records for Dance, 131 



iP CORN BY HOT BUTTER, Musicor Stereo. 
#MS-3242. JEleven selecti6ns by moog synthe- 
sizer and other instruitiiBnts. Recognizable mel- 
odies. Today's music. 

SPACE SONGS, Motivation Records, Division of 
^ Argosy Music Corp. #MR-0312. Singing science 

record for elementary level. A good opportunity 

to integrate science and dance. 

SWITCHED ON BACH, Columbia. Stereo #MS- 
7194. Moog synthesizer. Bach i^elections. Inter- 
elting contrasts useful for locomotor responses. 

WAY dUT RECORD, THE, Dimension 5 Records. 
Stereo #D-131. Unusual sounds and electronic 
efiFects."\Jse recqrd side without narration. 

RECORDINGS FOR DANCE AT THE 
HIGH SCHOOL LEYEL 



AFRO RHYTHMSfMontego Joe. Kimbo. LP 
6060. 

AFRICAN •'HERITAGE DANCES, Mary Joyce 
Strahlendorf. Activity Record AR 36. 

BACH'S GREATEST HITS? Swingle Singers. 
Philips PHS 600-097. 

BALLET CLASS, Roni Mahler. Statler Records. 

Pre-ballet' ' No. 1032 
. Beginners No. 1033 

Intermediate NbVl034 •' • ' 

BALLEf MELODIES, Morttovani and Orchestra. 

LL1525 London. ' <• • 

BASIC DANCE TEMPOS, Educational Activi- 
ties, Inc. Lf 501-A For floor technique and loco- 
motor movernent. " " • 
• A ' 

BAREFODT BALLET, John K-lemmer— 

■ ABCD-— ABC" Records 950. . 
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BURT BACHARACH, A & M Records, 141(5 N. 
^ LaBrea, Hollywood, CA 90028 Accompaniment 
for moods. Reach Out. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE CHIPMUNKS, Lib- 
erty Records, Inc. Los .Angeles 28. CA. By Alvin, 
Simon, Theodore, and David Seville. LST7256. 
Fun for i%pecial composition. j 

DANCE CLASS WITH PETER GENNARO, 
Kimbo. LP9065. 

DANCE CRAZE, Capitul. EAP 1-927. Bunny Hop, 
Charleston, Hokey Pokey, The Creep. 

ELECTR0«VIBRATI0NS, by John Eaton. 
Decca Records, MCAl^^New York', N\. DL 
710165. Used for^jj^f^fovi^ation. 



DANCE STUpFTES, Composed by Evelyn 0. Jen- 
sen, Betty Toman. Iowa State University, 
'^Ames, I A Y-71971. Great for beginning tech- 
nique. 

FLOATERS, by Floaters. AB(^ Records. AB1030. 

FREDA MILLER RECORDS FOR DANCE, (2. 

3, 4) Department .A, Box :^8;l Northport, NY 
11768. 

.Album 2 A Includes: changes in tempo — 
Sidel* technique suggested combina- 

tions and patterns. 
B A technique study "The Fable of 
the Donkey" may be used as a 
finishing project. 
.A ""Dance Project" may be used as a 
concert piece for 
Side 1 individuals or group creativity. 

B Composition and Improvisation. 
Polonaise, Waltz, Abstraction, 
Ujiison, and a Hebraic melody 
\J based on the story of Ruth (Alien 
Corn). 

* 

Album 3 A Studies fo^ Composition excel- 
lent for all levels. Aids in tech- 
nique and understanding* of 
tempo and variations. Included: 
Western Dance. Theme andA^a- 
riation (of "Three Blind'Mice'^) , 
American, Antique and Modern 
Dances. 

B A composition to use for choreog- 
raphy and creativity. Music 
*'Time out*for a Dream'* original, 
t but can be used' for other ideas 
» ai^d "stories.*' 

Alb^irn 4 1. Music for Rhythms and Dance 
2. "The Pied Piper." two scenes for 
a creative and dramatic pfesenta- 
' tion. 



GREEN ONIONS AND BEHAVE YOURSELF, 

Stax Si 27. Used for composition. 

GWEN VERDON PREPARES TO MOVE, 

Kimbo LP9091. 

HOT SHOT, giant single. West End Records. WES 
12111B 

ICARUS, Paul Winter; Winter Consort. Epic^ 
' Records. KE 31643. 

IMPROVISATIONS FOR MODERN DANCE, 

Sarah Malamente. 599. 

JAZZ CLASS, Art Stone, Statler No. 1057 & 1058. 

' JAZZ FROM DIXIE, Featuring Rampart Street 
Six Kimbo. USA Records. LP 1099. Box 55, 
Deal, NJ. Rhythmic Exercises, Dynamic Music. 

JAZZVILLE, Statler No. 1008. 

LET THERE BE DRUMS and QUITE A BEAT, 

Imperial Records 5775. For composition. 

LISTEN, MOVE AND DANCE, Volume I Capi- 
tol Records. Creative products. Mostly side 2. 
H-21006. For middle and high school. 

LISTEN TO THE CITY, Tim Weisberg. A & M 
Records. SP 4545. • 

MISSISSIPPI GAMBLER, Herbie Mann. Atlan- 
tic Records. SD 1610. 

y MODERN DANCE, Music for Composition. 

\ * Betty Keig & Madelin S. Nixon. Flducational 
Activities, Inc. Freeport, L.I. New York. LP 503. 
Suggestions for less experienced teachers, 
designed as a guide for the imagination and not 
as rules to be followed. A stimulus for creative 
teaching which offers a wide range of feeling 
. quality from light and delicate to strong and dy- 
namic. ' 

MODERN INTERPRETIVE, BIRTH OF THE 
BEAT & DRUMS ARE MY BEAT, Imperial 
5809. . 

MODERN JAZZ EXERCISE MOVEMENTS, 

London and Harris. LP 3030. - 

MOVIE SOUNDTRACKS: Wiz, Cabaret, 
West Side Story, Guys and Dolls. Afame, Bub- 
bling Brown Sugar, Porgy and Bess. * 

MUSIC FOR MODERN DANCE, Bradshaw Be- 
all. K^ffnbo LP6090. 

OREGON— IN CONCERT, Vanguard Records. 
Oregon; VSD 79358. 

PATTERNS IN, JAZZ, by Robin Hoctor. HOP 
4200. 
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PIANO RAGS, by Scott Joplin. Volume II. None- ^ 
such Records 71264. Stereo. 

RITE OF SPRING, THE; Stravinsky. RCA , 
Victor. LM 2085. (A growing piece of music.) 

SONGS IN THE KEY OF LIFE, Stevie Wonder. 
TAMLA T13-34C2. 

SWAN LAKE, Tchaikovsky. RCA LM 1003. 

{ 

. TIM WEISBERG 4, Tim Weisberg. A & M 
Records. A & M SP 3658/Stereo. SP 33719. 
Very helpful to all groups. 

TURKEY IN THE STRAW, by Michael Stewart 
and the Sandpipers. Golden Records. Mitch 
Miller & Orchestra." FF1033^. Typical hOe- 
down. 

VIRTUOSO GUITAR MUSIC, by John Wil 
liams. Columbia ML 6096. 

WEATHER REPORT, Columbia 'Record?/ 
Stereo. C30661. Middle or high school. \ 

WILLIAM TELL g/vERTURE, any recording 'of * • 
it. 

, VIDEdTAP^ 

ARTS IN EDUCATION, A thirty-minute video . 
program depicting and discussing the value ofy^ 
the arts as an educational process. No fee. 
Available from the Art Supervisor, Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction. 

^ CREATIVE MOVEMENT FOR CLASSROOM 
^ TEACHERS, Part 1, Children ages 5-7 present 
\ space and shape concepts and an overview of 
creative movement for classroom and music 
teachers. There is a stress on language ^rts skilts 
to be learned through movement experiences. 
B/ W, 60 min. Available on 3/4" cassette or 1/2" 
r^el-to-reel videotape. Must be specified. Rental 
$30 per tape, purchase $240 a pair. PartsAl and 2 
from Division of Continuing Education, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula, MT 59812. 

CREATIVE MOVEMENT FOR ipLASSROOM 
TEACHERS, Part 2, Presents concepts of time 
itfid energy with 5-7 year olds in the classroom. 
. * Sl^^articulars above. 

The elf and the TOADSTOOL^J Ages 7 8. 
Children^'s dances include "The PQzzle Dance," 
"Pizzicato Polka," "The Elf andnhe Toad- 
stool." The children's first attempts at choreo- 
graphing in small groups is shown. Color, 40 
min. Purchase $20.00 plus shipping from Audio- 
visual Media Department, Faculty of Educa- 



tion, University of Alberta, B'117 Education N., 
Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA T6G 2G5. 

I AM ME, Virginia Tanner's work with children of 
,all ages who are stimulated by rhythms created 
by the names of vegetables and fruits, colors 
and the blending of dyes, by music and shapes 
they observe around them every day. Color, 30 
. min. Purchase $45 from K.U.E.D. Channel 7 
Video, 101 Music Hall, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, UT 84112. ' 

MOVEMENT COLOURS THE WO^LD 

Move in Your Own Way ' Make a Song 
Sing it or 'Fling It ^ Working with 

Around and About Film 
Watch a Poem Eat a Poem 

Rules Aren't Always Real Act and React 

. Attempts to show how a total movement under- 
standing, using many senses, afi'ect our whole 
being and can show children how different as- 
pects of the curriculum interrelate. It should 
also stimulate an attitude in them to be crea- 
tive, inventive and arouse their curic)sit> about 
many dissimilar ideas. Color, 30 min. each, 3/4" 
cassettes, rental $5 each, per showing, from 
Communications Media Distribution Unit,^So- 
cial Science Building, Room 102, The Univer- 
sity of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, CANADA 
T2N IN4. ^ 

NOW I AM THRE^^l^hows a group of 3 and "4 
year olds in their^fest dance class with Joyce 
Boorman establishing a trusting relationship 
with her to ihe point that they are released to 
explore movement in a completely free environ- 
ment. B/W, 30 min. Purchase $20 plus shipping 
from Audiovisual Media Department, Faculty 
of Education, University of Albe'rta, B117 Edu- 
cation N., Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA T6G 
2G5. 

NOW I AM THREE #2, Shows children of 3 and 4 
years old after having had 12 weeks of classes, 
each 30 min. in length, and the progress they 
" ha'^e made with the same teacher as the #1 
videotape. Shows the necessity for breaking 
down conceptual challenges, circumnavigated 
and repeated so as to facilitate better learniilg. 
See particulars for ordering under NOW I AM 
THREE it 1. 

THE PEDDLER AND HIS CAPS, or Creative 
Dance for Children to Watch. University stu- 
dents in a curriculum and instruction course in 
Creative Dance by Joyce Booijman are chal- 
lenged to choreograph dances for a child audi- 
ence. Assignments include ''The Peddler and 
His Caps;" "The Gunny Wolf," "Miss MuflFet," 
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**The Night Before Christmas'* and others. 
Color, 50 miti. Purchase $20, from Audiovisual 
Media Department, Faculty of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, B117 Education N., 
Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA T6G 2G5. 

SUPPOSE YOU MET A WITCH, An ideal Video- 
tape for student, teachers and those teachers 
looking for ideas for integrating creative dance 
and classroom subjects. It shows a class of 4th 
gracje children working creatively withJ;he story 

' of a witch in movement, language development, 
\nd ajrt. Individual parts of the jtory are ex- ■ 
plored in movement, then part Selected and 
combined to create tjie story as a whole. Taught 
by Jean Cunningham from the Urtiversjty of 
British Columbia, CANADA'. B/W, 20'min. 
Purchase $24, rental T.B.A., from Faculty of 
Education, Audio-visual Department, ^Univer- 
sity of British, Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., 
CANADA V6T fW5. 



BOOKS 



Aesthetics, Philosophy and Appreciation 

Brown, Jean Morrison, editor; The Vision of Mod- 
ern Dance, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
* Book Company, 1979. Selections of writings 
from 21 creators of modern dance from Duncan 
to Limon to Pilobolus. The articles reveal not 
only how the revolution of modern dance was 
born and has constantly renewed itself, but 
gives a feeling for the diflferent stylistic qualities 
and priorities of each succeeding generation. 

Denby, Edwin, Looking at the Dance, New Yorkj^ 
^ Curtis Books, 1968. 

Dewey, John, Art as Experience, New York: G.P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1958. t 

Ghiselin, Brewster, The Creative Process,^ New 
York: New American Library, 1955. 

H'Doubler, Margaret, Danc^e: A Creative Art Expe- 
rience, New York: F.3. Crofts, ^1940. Repub- 
. lished by University of Wis^on^in Press, 1966. A 
classic in setting forth atruly educational phi- 
losophy for the teaching of dance as a creative 
art form. Advocates dance for everyone as an 
aesthetic and enjoyable experience. 

Jowitt, Deborah, Dance Beat: Selected Views and 
Reviews 1967-76, New York: Marcel Dekker,' 
Inc., 1977. Collection of dance articles and criti- 
cism; captures the diversity of the dance scene 
in New York for those ten years. Interests range 
from ballet, to modern, ethnic. 



Langer, Suzanne K., Feeling and Form, New York: 
Charles Schribner's Sons, 1957. 

Philosophy is a New Key, New York: New 
American Library, 1964. 

Problems of Art, New York: Charles Schribner^s 
Sons, 1957. 

Little, Araminta, Dance as Education, Washing- 
ton, DC: AAHPER, National Dance Associa- 
tion, 1977. 

Martin, John, Introduction to the Dance, .New 
York: Norton, 1939. Republished by Dance Ho- 
rizons, Inc., 1965. Provides insight into Martin's 
thinking on modern dance as an arttform in the 
late 1930's. 

X The Modern Dance, New York: A.S. Barnes, 
l^ZZ. Republishes^ by Dance Horizons, Inc., 

f 1965. Martin *sfirst work on the analysis of mod- 
ern danc6 as an art form. - * * 

Nk^el,^Myron H., and Constance Nadel, The Dance 
Experience: Readings in Dance Appreciation, 
New York: Praeger, 1970. Collection of essays 
written primarily by dancers, critics and educa- 
tors. Original sources cited. Each selection fol- 
lowed by questions; questions not always perti- 
,nent. Readings reflect aesthetic issues hu< do 
not prpvide reader with background in tradi- 
tional aesthetic theory necessary to truly ex- 
amine the concepts being presented. 

Sheets, MaxinQ, The Phenomenology of Dance, 
Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1966. ^ - ■ . 

Siegel, Marcia B., At the Vanishing P6ir\t. A Critic 
Looks at Dance, New York: Saturday Review 
Press,' 1972. The dance critic herein presents 
the progress of dance from 1967 to 1971. Her 
writing is extremely enlightening to the reader 
and should help the d^nce teacher to grasp the 
essence of dance more clearly. 

The Shapes of Change: Images of American 
Dance, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1979. A lo^k at the development of American 
dance through the themes major choreogra-. 
phers have chosen to e^pl^re and through the 
forms and styles of movement they have cre- 
ated. Siegel analyzes more than forty landnriark^ , 
dances, relating the works to their social and 
historical content. 

Watching the Dance Go By, Bpston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co.,.1977. Valuable from a historical and 
aesthetic point of view. It is a selected collection 
of reviews covering the years from 1972-1977. 
Ms. Siegel is one of the most prominent Ameri- - 
can dance critics. 
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Sorrell, Walter, The Dance Has Many Faces, New 
York and London: Columbia University Press, 
1951. 

« 

Dance for Children 

Andrews, Gladys, Creative Rhythmic Movement 
for Children, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.,. 1954. 

Boorman, Joyce, Creative Dance in the First Three 
Grades, Don Mills, Ontario: Longman-Canada 
Limited, 1969. Provides practical help on deveU 
oftjnent of movement concepts. 

Creative Dance in Grades Four to Six; Don 
Mills, Ontario: Longman Canada Limited, 1971. 
Further '^development of Miss Boorman s first 
book ft>r the. upper grade level. 

Bruce, Violet Rose, Dance and Drama in Educa- . 
tion, 1st edition. Oxford, NeW York: Pergamon 
Press, 1965. * - 

Carroll. Jean and Peter Lofthouse, Creative Dance 
for Boys, London: MacDonald and Evans Ltd., 
1969. This book would be particularly helpful to 
those wishing h^lp in teaching boys. 

Cherry, Claire, Creative Movement for the Devel- 
opin'gChild, Palo Alto, California: Fearon Pub- 
lishers, 1971. 

Dimondstein, Geraldine, Children Dance in the 
Classroom, New York: Mac^millan Publishing 
Co., Inc. 1971. Provides a form which unifies un- 
derlyihg concepts and instructional procedures 
and at the same time allows for the unpredict- 
able responses from teachers and children that 
will emerge from 'the discovery process. It is 
written for potential elementary classroom 
teachers, practicing elementary and preschool 
teachers, and private teachers of dance to young 
children. Includes le^on plahs using concepts 
dealing with timer space and force. 

Exploring the^Arts with Children^ New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 1974. 

Driver, Ann, Music and Movement, London: Ox-~ 
ford University Press, 1958. 

Fleming, Gladys, editor: Children's Dance, Wash- 
' ington, DC: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 1973. A sig- 
nificant research project e^^ecuted by a task 
force made up of some of the most outstanding 
dance educators in the country. It includes phi- 
losophy, examples of model programs on vari- 
ous levels for boys as well* as girls, folk and eth- 



nic dante, dance as art, making dances, and 
future directions of dance in education. 

Fleming, Gladys Andrews, Creative Rhythmic 
Movement, Boys and Girls Dancing, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., l976. A 
very practical and helpful book especially for 
the beginning teacher. It includes age character- 
istics of the growing child, the nature of creativ- 
ity and rhythmic movement, the content of 
movement, recordings of what the teacher say,s 
with the student responses for several grade 
levels, original songs for use in teaching, how to 
develop movement from kindergarten^'on up, 
hoW^to get started, chants, dance songs, folk 
dances and how to make dances. 

Gilbert, Anne GreeD, Teaching the Three R's 
Through Movement Experiences, Minneapolis, 
MN: Burgess Publishing Co., 1977, 

Gillion, Bonijie Gherp, Basic Movement Education 
for Children,, Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 
1970. 

Gray, Vera and Rachel Percival, Music, Mcfvement 
and Mime for Children, New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. 

Hughes, Langston, The First Book of Rhythms, 
New York: Franklin Watts, 1954. 

Hymes, Jafnes L., A Chil4 Development Point of 
View, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 

Jacobs, Iceland B., ed., Using Literature with 
Young Children, New York: Teacher's College 
Press. 

Jenkins, Ella, This is Rhythm, New York: Oak Pub- 
lications, 1962. 

Joyce, Mary, First Steps in Teaching Creative 
Dance, Palo Alto, California: National Press 
Books, 1973. . , 

King, Bruce, Creative Dance Experience for 
Learning, New York: Bruce King.Studio\. 1973, 

Creative Movement, New York: Brace King 
Studio, 1968. 

Logsdon, Betty J., Kate R. Barret, et al, Physi^cal 
Education for Children: A Focus on the Teach- 
Ohg Process, Philadelphia, PA: Lea & Febiger, 
1977. Chapter ''Educational Dance** would-be 
helpful. Content based on Labananalysis, 

Maynard, Olga, Children and Dance and Music, 
New York: Scribner, 1968. 

Monsoux, Sally, Marilyn C. Cohen, Rhythm in Mu- 
sic and Dance for Children, Belmont, CA: Wad- 
sworth, 1966. Recorded music, program ideas, 
lesson plans and bibliography. 



Murray. Ruth I.ovcll. Danccin Elementar} Educa- 
tion, 2nd edit ion. New York. Harper -& Row 
Co., 1953. 

r 

^Powers. William K.. Htre is Your Hobby Indian 
Dancing and CiK^lum^s. New York: CP. Put- 
nam's Sons. 196fi. 

Preslon-Dunlop. Valerie Monthland. .4 Handbook 
for^Modern Eduiulional Dame: Lottdon: Mac- 
Donald and F]\ans. 1%:1 

Russell. David Harris. Chilclrcn's Thinking, 2nd 
edition. Oinn & Vo.. 1961. 

Russell. Joan. Crratire Dance in the Primary 
School. London: MacDonald and Evan/. 1968. 



Creatiit' Minemcnt and Dance for Children, 
Boston: Fla\.Xnc.. 1975. 
'» " * 

Schlein. Miriam. Shapes. New York: Willijam R. 

Scott, 190} .-\ Children's hook which would be 
helpful irf^Uniulatin^ exploration of movement 

shapes . 

/' 

I ^Schmiderer. Doroihv. The Alphahe>t Book. New 
^ York: Holt. Rmeharl ^ Winston. 1971. Chil- 
dren"^ boijk dealini; \<iih ^hape^ ot letters. 

Schiirr. FAel>n L.. 'Mnn nient Expenentes for 
Children .New York- .Applelon-Century-Crofts. 
1967 

Se>a(ne Strett Book^. Tht . Boston: LHtle. Brown, 
1969. Five hooks, .\umher.s. Puzzles, Shapes, 
Letters and People and Thin^^s 

Sheehy, Kmma. Children Di^coier Music and 
Dance. New York: Teachers College Press. 
1968. 

Sikes. Gerakline Brain. Children's l/Cterature for 
Dramatizati(')n. New York: Harper and Row. 
1964. 

jSitoraer. Mindel and HarflTSitomer. What ts'Sym- 
metr\ \ New York: I homas Y. Crowell. 1972. 

Squires, .John^.. and f^oberi V.. McLean. Anierican 
Indian Dances. New Jj^)rk- Ronald Press, 196'V 

Winters. Shirle\ J.. Creatiie Rhythmic Motement 
for (^hildren of ElemcTitary School Age. Du- 
buque. l.A: W.C. Brown Co., 1975. 



)ance Composition 

. CuoJiingham. \\erce.X'hanges'Si)tes on Choreog- 
* raph\. Edited bv Fra;><'^?rStarr. New York: 
Something KIse Pr^^9f?8. 

Ellfeldt, Lois, A Prinur for Choreitgraphers Palo 
Alto, CA: Cniversitv of Southern Calif])rnia, 

: o • , ' ■ 
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National Press Books, 1967. Particularly useful 
for beginning choreographers. High School level 
and above. 

Grant, Gail, Technical Manual and Dictionary of 
Cla.ssical Ballet, third or fourth edition. New 
York: Dover Publications. Inc.. 1967. Gives 
clear, easily understandable definitions of ballet 
terms with explanation of differences in Italian 
(Cecchetti method). French method and Rus- 
sian method. 

Hawkins, Alma M.. Creating through Dance, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 1964. Approaches 
' the teaching of dance through concepts funda- 
^ mental to the understanding of dance as a crea- 
tive experience. Good for grades 7-12. 

Hayes, Elizabeth, Dance Production for High 
Schools and Colleges. New York: .A.S. Barnes, 
1955. Emphasizes the nature of the creative act, 
\ariou.s me'ans for increasing aestheXic aware- 
ness, creating (,with form ajid evaluating the 
dance composition. It makes suggestions for the 
teacher for designing the dance experience. Fi- 
lially, there is a discussion of accompaniment 
and program planning, illustrations, and an ap- 
pendix of originakpiano mu>ic fcjr dame compo- 
sition. 

Horst. Louis, Pre-Classic Dance ^Forms. New York: 
1 he Dance 6bser\er. 1937. A concise account of 
the principal dances of the Renaissance, their 
peasant origins and development into formal- 
ized patterns in the courts. .\ work of value in 
the study of dance corhposition. with detailed 
analysis of the rhythmic structure and style 
characteristics of each form Also valuable in 
the studv of dance historv. Music examples and 
illustrations. 

t 

Humphrey. Doris, The Art of Making Dances, New 
tork: Grove Press, Inc., 1959. Presents some of 
the most knowledgable and well-tested theories 
on choreography. Basic principles. 

Turner, Margery J. with Ruth Grauert and'Arlene 
Zellman,AVu Dance .Approaches ti) Xonliteral 
Choreography, Pittsburgh. I'niversity of Pitt^' 
burgh Press, 1971. Contains t'heory on the non- 
literal approach to dance composition. 



Dance in Secondary.School 

Cheney, Gay and Janet Strader, Modern Dance, 
Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon. Inc.. 1975. Short, 
easil> read conceptual and creative approach to 
\ teaching. 
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Lockharl, Aileene Simpson, Modern Dame Build- 
ing and Teaching LcssDn,^, l!)ubuque, lA. W.C. 
Brown Company. 1966. Music and illustrations 
included. 

RadiV. Ruth. Modern Dance for the \oitth of 
Am€ig$a, A.S. Barnes & Company. 1944. Out of 
print. Available in libraries. 

Russell, Joan. Creative Dam-e in the Secondary 
Schools, London: MacDonald and E\ans. 1969. 

* Turner.-Margery J . Modern Dance for High School 
and College. Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1957. Ap- 
proaches the le^L-hmg of modern dance as a re- 
quired subject to those students disposed to dis- 
like activity. Includes lesson plans that were 
most successful In capturing their interest. Con- 
densed to show an approach to creati\e te^ch- 

Effort/Shape 

Bartenieff. Irm^ard. "Coniributions of Kffort 
Shape to Technique and Si>le m Dance." n-n 
Prffceedinu^ of Xinth Annual Confers nte >>n 
Creatue T^'ciihin^ of Dann^^ N'eu \'ork 198.'^ 
Order from Edutalion Department \'M- 
YVVHA, 92nd Street and Lexmgton .Avenue. 
New V()rk. NY 10n2cS. 

Eff(trt Obseriatmn and Effort A>^r>^^mrnt in 
Rehabilitation. Neu York Dance Notation Bu- 
' reau, 1962. 

Bartenieff, Irmgard.> Martha Davis and Foi-restine 
Paulay. Four Adaptations of Effort Theory in 
Research and Teaching. New York: Dance No- 
tation Bureau. 1970 

Davis^ Martha, An Effort /Shape Movement Analy- 
sts of a Family Therapy Ses.sion, New \'ork: 
Dance Notation Bureau, 1973. ( Formerly titled- 
Methods of Perceivmg Small Group Behavior.) 

Understanding Body Movement an Annotated 
Bibliograph\ , New York: Arno Press, 1972. 

Dell, Cicily. .4 Pnmer for Movement Description 
Using Effort / Shape and Supplementary Con-. 
cept^. New York. Dance Notation Bureau, 1970. 

Space Harmutw Bosn Tcrm.s. ^evised by Ai- 
leen Crow. vNew York. Dance Notation Bureau. 
1970. 

Kestenburg. Dr. -iudith S., The Role Qf Movement- 
Patterns m Ih i vUtpment . cI967 Psychoana- 
lytic Quarterh, Ini. Republication, New Y'ork. 
Dance Notation Bureau. 1970. 
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Laban. Rudolf. Churcutu.s, Annotated and edited 
bv L. L'llman. London? Macdonald & Kvans, 
1966. 

Mastery ofY'lovement , F^dited b\ L I'llman, 
London: Mscdonald <t Evan^. 19G(1. 

Modern Educational I)(inn\He\i>t^dh\ L I'll- 
man. London* Macdonald & K\ans, 19G:l New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 19H8 

Laban. Rudolf and F.C. La\\renie. Effurt London* 
Macdonald & E\ans. 1947. New York Interna- 
tional Publications Service. 1971 

Lamb. Warren. P'Asrurt and ^tur* An Intraduk- 
tion to the Study nf l^h\^ual Brhai tor. 
LondoKCieraW Duckwurth ^ . u>ut ot 
print ) 

North. Marion, f^f r<'Malit\ A^-* --'-^u rv thri>ui^h 
MoLtrncnt LondiJii Macdunald K\ans. 
1972. 

Preston-Dunlop. \'alene. A Hanan'.nt j^r Mndvrn 
E<iucati/>na*i)anif London y^kdonald i: K\ - 
an>. rjK^ 

Thornton. 4 M' .^'^un' r^;,, , , ■ ; Jiua^nj 
Lahan London Macdonald 6. Fa. in- 1^*71 

Film Anthologies , 

•lordan. Larr\. l)ani^ j^-r T* * ■ a [)r(»du(.fion 
handbook Mar\land Center tor Pui)hc Broad- 
casting, 197S. 77 pp Co\er^ all pha^e^ ot TV 
production of dance -Jordan worked with Mer- 
riU Brockwa> in producing the (ireat jPerform- 
ances Dance series I'set'ul for teacher^ and <*tu- 
dents who ha\e opportunities to [)roduce dance 
for tele\ ision 

Menke. Sara R . Dame Films Catalog o746 Gab- 
bert Road, M(H)rpark. CA 93021. 1974. Selected 
listings in Moderfi Dance Pantomime, Move- 
ment Education, Dance Therapy. Modern Bal- 
let. .Art, Music, Drama. Theatre 

Mu^er. John, Dance Film Directory An anno- 
tated and evaluative gutde to 61ms on ballet and 
modern dance. Princeton Book Co . 1979, 97 pp. 
Extensive 61m and video fistings for ballet and 
modern dance; some movement education. Sec- 
tion on mime, ethnic dance, filrr? musicals of 
Fred Astaire, Busb> Berlele> filais. Hollywood 
musicals with choteographv b> Balanchine. List 
of film distributors This directory is a must for 
every school instructional media center. 

Films on Ballet and Modern Dance, notes and a 
dictionary. New York. American Dance Guild, 
• 1974. ' • ' 
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Programming Ai*d from Commercial Televi- 
sion, Alban\* "^'he -Stale Kducaiiun Depart- 
ment, Bureau (>t.\Ja.v^ C^'Hiimunicatiuns. 1977. 
Up-to-date h>tivig> (jI umimttrcial video tapes 
fur sale on datiZe, art. drama, ethnic culture, 
film, literature, mu^ic, p(>^tr\. >cience. Useful 
fur schu()l> (^r dj-^tricl**^ to piw*. ha,^e current items 
on %ide()^Mo>i oTlhe material presented jn the 
guide ha^bee^i aired (m PBS-T\'. ^ 

Extension Media Center, Universny of Califor- 
nia. Berkeley, C.A Catalogue ot 'dance films for 
rent or sale. 

FHra Catalogue, Instructional Media Library. 
University of California, Los Angeles. Cata- - 
logue of dance films and man> other? for rent or 
sale. 

Folk, Socijil, Square and Ritual Dance 

de Sola. Carla, Th* Spirit Sfu.ts a handbook uf 
darn (: and^p''a .*^ r Washington Liturgical Con- 
ference, 1977 Iiuludes' "^•-tructured arid .noq- 
structured danct-pra\er- fi^r e^tr\<^ne 

^^llfeldt. Loi> and Vif^-il I \h>non,^Thi^ Ba!^ 
Injom Dariip. Palo Alto. C.A National Pr^ss 
, Books. l974'C(r\efs leadint^. follcAsing. styles, , 
short hi?tor\ on each dance, and it is easy to 
read and follow" ^ 

Fallon, Dennis.] and.SueAnn Kuchenmeister, The 
Art of Ballroom Damr^ NhnneapoJis. Burgess 
Publishing Co., ^77 \'ery good for the funda- 
mentals of ballriHim dance, discusses styling, 
leading, following. ba>i^ positions. glossar> of 
common term^. furjdamentaU of music and^- 

eight social dances in detail.- 
>• 

Harris, Jan^A.. .Anne NL Pittman. and NIarlys S., 
Waller, Dance A While Handbauk of Folk, 
Square, and Suaal Danct'. fifth'^ditioti, Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1978. Deals with . 
many recreationalidanCe form^. square, contra, 
soiii'al, international h>lk dance. Focube^ on ma- 
terials and teaching suggestions for recreatiog^l 
purposes. 

Kraus, Richard, Folk Damping, New York. The 
Macmillan Conipany, 1962. ExcellenU^ source 
book for those who teach folk d'anJ:ing"si'nce it 
♦ includes a wfde variety of dances organized in 
* such a way as to be very helpful. The classified 
list of dances according to nationality, forma- 
' * ^ tion, level and Steps used is most usefof in plan- 
ning-iearnlng units afid lessons. - 

Lidster, Miriam D., and Dorothy H. Tamburini,'' 
* Folk Dance Progresions., Belmont. CA. AVad- 



sworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1965. 
(Should be a newer edition out.) Gives source 
and background material for the Philippines, 
Balkans, Israel, and Scandana^via— as illustra- 
tive of four cultures separated by distance yet 
^ closely related in the motives from which their 
« folklore arts were developed. Chapter on 
rh\thm and music, dance ^descriptions of 120 
ethnic dances arranged by 1) walking dances, 2) 
dances containing grapevine patterns, 3) the 
schottische and dances based on a similar 4/4 
meter sequence and pattern, 4) vhe twq-step 
and the polka, 5) the three step'"'^r running 
waltz step and other triple meter dances, and 6) 
pattern and exhibition dances. 

Ortegel, Adelaide, A Dancing People, WestXafay- 
ette: Indiana Center for Contemporary Celebra- 
tion, 1976. Spotlights "dance as a vital art form, 
and an authentic faith expression (hat is acces- 
. sible to everyone. 

^S,tearns, Marshall and Jean, Jazz Dance The Story 
of American Vernacular Dance, New York: The 
^ Macmillan Company, 1968. Illustrations, bibli- 
- ography , selected list of films, analysis and nota- 
tion of basic .Afro-.American movements, in- 
dexed. Vibrant, authoritative record of 
.American jazz dance; likens evolution of jazz 
dance to that of music, status of Negro in Amer- 
ican society, the economics of show business. 



History 



Chujoy, Anatole, ed.. The Dance Encyclopedia, 
New York: A.S. Barnes and Company, 1949. A 

^ - reference work of factual information covering 
all phases of dance. Most thorough in tKe treat- 
ment of ballet hist<iry and personalities. ' 

Clarke, Mary and Clement Crisp, Ballet' an Illus- 
. traXed History, New York: Universe Books, 
1973. A closer look at ballet history from the 
Renaissance to the I970's. Approach is a more 
personal look at the major contributors tc; bal- 
let. Very readable; brings ballet history to life; 
full'of stories and atnecddtes. 

Cohen, Selma Jeaune, ed.,'Dance as a Theatre Art., 
source readingsjn dance history from 1581 to 

' Vhe present. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1974. Edited by the foremost dance histo- 
rian in U.S, today: Takes the reader from the 
court ballet totecen^ rebels in the evolution of 
theater dance. 

Dbris Humphrey: An Artist First, Middletown, 
CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1972. A fasci- 
- nating book on the professional and personal 
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life of Doris Humphrey who made outstanding 
contributions to the early years of modern 
dance both as a performer and a teacher, but 
most especially as a chgreographef. 

ed., The Modern Dance, Middletown, CT: Wes- 
leyan University Press, 1965. Essays dealing 
with the theories of Jose Limon,,Anna Sokolow, 
Erick ^awkrns, Donald McKayle, Alwin Niko- 
lais, Pauline Koner, and Paul Taylor. 

deLaban, Juana, ed., Institute of Court Dances of 
the Renaissance and Baroque Periods, CORD 
(Committee on Research and Dance) ,.1972. An 
extension of Dance History Research: Perspec- 
tives from Related Arts and Disciplines, a 1970 
publication. Labanotation analysis of these 
^dances with their music is stressed along with 
the dances. 

De Mille, Agnes, The Book of the Dance, New York: 
Golden Press (Crown Publishing), 1963. 

Dan^c^ to the Piper, Boston: Little, Brown Com- 
pany, 1952. .An autobiography of the american 
dancer, Agnes De Mille. 

Duncan. Isadora, The Art of the Dance, ed. Shel- 
don Cheney. New York: Theatre Arts, 1928. A 
collection of w ritings by the great dancer cfn the 
nature and meaning o&.her art — the philosophy 
which inspired the modern dance in America. A 
memorial volume including essay^ by other art- 
ists as well as beautiful drawings and photo- - 
' graphs. 

Ellfeldt. Lois,' Dance- Frorn Magic to Art, Dubuque, 
lA: W.C. Brown Company, 1976. Cuts across the 
broad use of the word **dance", identifying its 
rise from ceremonies of magic, through its other 
pianifestations. to dance, as a performing, art. 
Relevant' for dance theory classes,- history 
classes and developing overall sense of what 
dance is about. 

Emery, Lynne Pauley, Black Danee in the United 
States from 1619 to^ 1970^ Palo Alto, CA: Na- 
tional Press Books, 1972. Katherine Dunham 
says of this book, . . we are acquainted with 
the history of* black dance, but we also know 
much nfiore about the endaved and the ens-lav- 
ers, the psychology of colonialism, and the na- " • 
ture of those who ha"V^"danced their way out of 

^ poverty and racial pirejudice into the opera 
houses and concert halls of the world. 

Highwater, Jamake, Dance' Rituals of Experience, 
New York: A and W Publishers, Inc., 1978. 
Presents view of dance history as^ible pulse of ' 
, life and feeJing; the spontaneous transformation 
of external and internal experiences into mean- 
ingful acts. Examines iji detail also ten contem- 
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porary dances by different major ballet and 
modern choreographers. 

Imel, Carmer, ed., Focus on Dance VIII, Dance 
Heritage, Washington AAHPF^R, 1977. Notes 
on dance in .America including early Mormon, 
Es-kimo and Square. A bicentennial retrospec- 
tive and a look to the future. 

Kraus, Richard, History of the Ddnce, Englewood 
ClifiFs, NJ: Prentice- Hall, Inc." 1969. Useful as a 
source for dance heritage. 

Kersteih, Lincoln, Movement and Metaphor- Four 
CeuLuries of Ballet. New York: Fraeger, 1970. 
Ballets presented in chronological order relat- 
ing them to the social and cultural history of the 
time. 

(1907- ) , Nijinksy Dancing, Text and com- 
mentary by L. Kirsten, photographs by Bert. 1st 
edition. New York: Knopf, 1975. A compiled 
picture album of famous ballet dancers and 
their dance^. 

Lemond, Alan. Braiu Bary^hnikoi!, New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap. 1978. Biography with lots of 
pictures. 

Livet, Anne. ed.. Contemporary Dance. New \"ork: 
.Abbeville , Press. Inc.. 1978. Puts mto perspec-. 
tive the genius of American Modern Dance, ex- 
plains meaning of contemporary dance forms 
and choreographers. Excellenf^s a source book 
for information on the contemporary and avant 
garde movements in dance. 

Lloyd, Margaret, The Borzoi Book of Modern 
Dance, New York: Alfred Knopf. 1949. The de- 
velopment of modern dance in the U.S. Detailed 
' discussion of the work of leading performers 
and teachers. Excellent photographs. 

Martin, John J.. American Dancing The Back- 
ground and Peri^onalities of the Modern Dancey 
New York: Dodge Publishing Co., 1936. Repub- 
lished Brooklyn: Dance Horizon^, 1968. The 
theory, philosophy, and history of modern 
dance in the U,S. Detailed discussion of the 
work of leading performers and teachers. Excel- 
lentr-photographs. 

Th e Ddni e, New York: Tudor, 1946. The story 
of the dance in pictures and text. An excellent 
overview of dance and outline of dance history, 
discussing the aesthetic and psychological im- 
plications of dance for the sake of the dancer, 
dance as spectacle, and dance as a means of 
communication. Profusely illustrated with well- 
chos^ photos. 

John Martins Book of the Dance, New York: 
Tudo, 1963, Primarily a history of dance, but 



h\{> and plei'e^ Of Martin'i^^aehthelic conceplis 
are.lo he found throughout. Well illustrated. 
Not documented. 

Mazo. Joseph H , Rnme Movers, The Makers of 
Modern Dann' in Amcpna, New York: William 
MoVrow and Company. Inc.. 1977. Focuses on 
life and philo.sophv of Fuller. Duncan. St. Denis, 
^ Shawn, i^umphrey. (iraham. Cunningham, 
Nikolais. .Ailey, Taylor and Tharp. 

McDonagh. Don. Thi Ri.^e and Fall and Ri^e of 
Modern Dana. .New York: Outerbridge & 
Dlen^tfre\ (I)utton). 1971). Even if one does not 
think modern dance "fell." and some of the in- 
acruracie> ot tiu^n this book may annoy one, 
there is-enough on dance theory to reward one 
for taknig the time to read it. Provides sympa- 
thetic treatment ot experimental dance. 

Noverre. Jean (ieorge^ (1727-1816). Letters on 
Dancin'4 and Hallct^, [Brooklyn. NY: Dance Ho- 
ri7^)ns. 1966. An exposition of the theories and 
" law> gov ernmg ballet and dant-e representation. 

Palmer. Winlhrop. Tfu atrj^al Dan^ in^ in America. ' 
2nd edition revised New Yt>rk. .A.S. Barnes and^ 
Companv. I97<^ FAamine^ danc^ hmtory. ballet 
and modern, in .America trom a social view- 
point. Related ihtrnatic development of leading 
choreographers and dancers to social back- 
ground ot the lime Contains statements by 
dancers whic h i{ive insight into their concep ts of 
dance as an art torm. but not documented. Cov- 
ers early .American modern dancers and Rus- 
sian ballet in .America 

Sa'chs. Curt. World Hhst(fr\ of the Dance, New 
York, WAV. Norton & Company. 1937. Greater 
emphasis is placed on the earlier history of 
dance in pnmiii\ e cultures. Takes the reader to 
the 20th centurv and what the author calls the 
tango period. .An authoritative account o( 
nontheatncal dancing since prehistoric times. 
Origins and development of forms, characteris- 
tics, movements and stvlistic elemeiqts. 

Sorell, Walter. The Dance Through the Ages, New 
York: Grosset and Dun lap. 1967. ^ 

Terry, Walter. The Dance in America. New York: 
Harper and .Brothers. 19.>6. A history qf all 
forms of dance in the T.S.. especially concerned - 
' with pioneer developments in modern dance" 
and containing biographical sketches of leading 
artists in this field. 

/ Was There Selected Dance Revieus and^r- 
ticles 1936-1976. .A history of all forms of dance 
in the L'.S., especialK concerned with pioneer 
developments in mt^dern dance and containi^ng 
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biographical sketches of leading artists in this 
field. 

Warren, Larry, Lester Norton, Modern Ddnce Pio- 
neer, New York, NY: M. Dekker, 1977- His early 
life, his constant drive to be a dancer and his 
glorious achievements. 

Wigman, Mary, 'The Language of Dance, translated 
by Walter Sorell. Middletown, CT: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1966. The original Die 
Sprache des Tames was published by Ernest 
BaUenberg Verlag in Stuttgart, 1968. Provides 
insight into Wigman's theory of dance as art. 

Wood. Melusine, Advanced Historical Dancers, 
London: Imperial Society of Teachers of DaAc- 
ing. Publisher to the Society. C.W. Beaumont, 
1960. Step-by-step notation on how to dance 
the minuet, French dancers, x^ontra dances and 
more during the Baroque Era. 

Historical Dances (12th to I9th Century), 
their manner of performance and their place in 
the social life of the time. London: Imperial So- 
ciety of Teachenu)f Dancing, 4972. Study of his- 
* torical dances with step-by-step notations. 

W()od,ruff. Dianne. Essays in DanCe Research, New 
York: CORD (now Congress on Research in 
, Dance) . 1978. The first two chapters are of his- 
torical significance. The first dealing with ^u-. 
gust Bourno'riville (Jballet). Gertrude Hofi'man* 
(1907-1909). and Ruth St. Denis. The second 
deals with 'labananalysis and effort/shape in 
historical researcn. 

Kinesiology, Anatomy, Therapy^ Health- 

Arnheim, Daniel D., Dance Injuries, Their'^Preven- 
turn and Caf^. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany. 1975. Is designed to be used as a text for a 
course in kinesiology and prevention ancf care of 
dance injuries. Also provides immediate source 
of advice on what to do now and what to*co«- 
^ tinue doing for an injury. 

Canner, Norma, And a Time to Dance, Bostbn: 
Beacon Press. 1968. 

Drury, Blanche, Muscles in Action A Kinesiologi- 
cal Chart of Skeletal Mu.scles, Palo Alto, CA: 
National Press Books, 1962. 

Gelabert, Raoul, Anatomy for the Dancer With the 
Exercises to Improve Technique and Prevent 
Injuries ^2 vols. New York: Dance Magazine, 
1964. Instruction oS'ered to encourage proper 
use of dancers body in preventing injury, body 
conditioningexercises to build strength,'elastic- 
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ity and flexibility are given as preparation for all 
dance types. 

Mason, Kathleen Criddle, ed., Dance Therapy^ Fo- 
" cus on Dance VII, Washington, DC: Arnerican 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education and 
^ IDance, 1974. Includes history, basic characteris- 
tics, philosophy and method analysis of move- 
ment in revealing abnormal states, working 
with the autistic, brSirr dysfunction children, 
visually impaired, deaf, emotionally disturbed, 
learning disabilities and the elderly. 

Schoop, Trudi, Won 7 you Join the Danced, Palo 
Alto" CA: National Press Books, 1974. Some of 
Ms. Schoop's^techniques could be helpful to the 
classroom teacher in, reaching those children 
with emotional problems. 

Sweigard,vLulu, E., Human Movement Potential 
fts Ideokinetic Facilitation, New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1974. Focus of book is on in- 
terdependence .of postural alignment and the 
performance of movement. Provides an educa- 
tional method which stresses the inherent ca- 
pacity^of the nervous system to determine the 
most eflScient neuromuscular coordination for 
each movement. , 

Vincent, L. M., The Dancers Book of Health, 
Kansas City: Sheed Andrews and McMeel, Inc., 
1978. Discussion of how the body works, ex- 
plains what problems occur.' Special focus on 
feet, ankles, back, spine, joints, and muscles. 
Covers sprains, pulls, bruises, diets. 

Wells; Katherine F., Ph.D., Kinesiology: The Sci- 
entific Basis/of Human Motion, Philadelphia: 
i W.B. Saunders Co., 1966, 4th edition (may be a 
. more recent edition.) Is a comprehensive text 
• foisvboth teacher and student. Covers mechani- 
cal aspect of motion, anatomic, physiologic and 
neurological aspects of human movement, ap- 
^ plications of kinesiology. 



MusicAr 

Apei, 

Brie^mc 



Dance 



Apei, \^^^and Ralph T. Daniel, The Harvard 
Brie^9fctionary of Music, New York: Pocket 
Books, 1971. For those with little or no back- 
ground in music. The terms are in alphabetical 
listings and cross-referenced. 

Dalcroze, Emile J., Eurhythmies, Art and Educa- 
tion, New York: A.S. Barnes, 1930. A collection 
' of 21 articles by Dalcroze written between 1922 
and 1925. . ^ ' ' 

Rhythm, Music and Education, rev. ed. tr. Har~ 
old P. Ruberistein, London: Dalcroze Society, 



1967. The 'classic text on Eurhythmies. A collec- 
tion of essays originally published between 1990 
and 1920, arranged chronologically, making it 
possible to trace the development of Dalcroze 's 
ideas through this period. 

Findlay, Elsa, Rhythm and Morcmcnt, Illinois: 
Summy-Birchard Co., 1971. Applications of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmies, geared t(jward teachers 
of elementary arfd secondary sch(j(jl music and/ 
or dance. Includes musical scores. 

Gilbert, Pia, and Aileen Lockhart, Music for the 
Modern Dance^, Dubuque: William C. Brown 
Co., 1961. Covers music for daiipe^rom all an- ^ 
gles, elements, analysijs, historyfieacher-accom- 
panist relationships. Comprehensive yet very 
.clear to«understand and use as^a text and re- 
source. 

> 

Grout, 'Donald Jay, A History of Wc^^^tern Music, 
'New York: W.W. Norton and Company, 1960. 
Excellent source book for hist(jrical periods and 
styles. 

Lang, Paul Henry, Music in Western Civilization, 
New York: W.W. Norton, 194i. One of the most 
influential music history texts ever produced in 
America. i> ^ 

Nye, Robert Evans and Bernice T. Nye, Music in 
the Elementary School, Englewood Cliffs-, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Sachs, Curt, Rhythm and Tempo, New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1953. Discusses history of musical 
rhythm chronologically and geographically with 
chapters devoted to music of ''primitive" peo- 
ples, music of near and far east, early Christian 
and Medieval periods. Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Rorriantic, and Contemporary (up to 
1930's) times, India, ancient Greece and Rome. 
Excellent introductory remarks on ''rhythm". 



Production 



Bellman, Willard F., Lighting the Stage: Art and 
Practice, San Francisco: Chandler Publishing 
Co.,' 1967. Covers-tools, technology, and artistic 
considerations of theatrical lighting as an art. 
Jdentifies ^d deals with aesthetic problems of 
lighting design. 

Corson, Richard, Stage Makeup, 4th edition, New 
York: Meredith Publishing Co., 1967. Intended 
for stud^fkrand teacher as a text and reference 
book/rurpose is to acquaint the student with 
*basia principles of the art and technique of 
makex^D to use in cr^lating and executing 
makeumdesign. 
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Ellfeldt. Lois and Fldwin Carnes, Dance Production 
Handbook in Ldier is Tof) Late, Palo Ajto, CA: 
National Press Books. 197 1. Covers all aspect^ 
ot producing a dance concert, rehearsals, sound, 
^ music, costum'es. sets, lights, construction, pub- 
licity, rehearsals on stage, technical and dress 
rehearsals, performance and post performance. *^ 
A must for grades 7-12. 

Jones. Robert Eldmond. Th(^ Dramatic Jmaginji- 
tion. New Y(;rk: Theatre Arts Books, 1941. Ex- 
amines the aesthetics and art of theatre, specifi- 
cally stage design, costuming, lighting, and 
physical theatre spate. Excellent supplement to 
Langer and Martin^^j^A-i-- ; 

Ljppincott, Gej:.trtiae, ed.. Dance Production, . 
AAHPEliri201 '16th Street; N.W., Washington 
6> DC. A compilation of twelve articles on vari- 
ous aspects of dance«^r0duction in educational 
institutions with emphasis on planning and re- 
hearsing a dance program, staging (both arena 
and proscenium), costumes especially for the 
stage, music selection, make-up, lighting, decor, 
notation and photography for publicity. 

Melcer, Fannie Helen, Staging the Dahce, Du- 
buque. lA: William C. Brown, 1955. A manual of - 
practical source material in theatrical produc- 
tion especially adapted for dance programs. 
Useful information about costumes, sets, light- 
ing, make-up. and theatre management for 
teachers presenting performances with high 
school or college modern dance groups. 

Payne. Blanche, History of Costume, New York: 
Harpec & Row. 1965. 

Russell, Douglas A., Stage Costume Resign: The- 
ory, Technique, and Sty;te,Nevj YorkrjApple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,. ,1973. ^Introduction to 
study of costume design on critical, aesthetic, 
practical, and hii^torical levels. Intended for 
courses which introduce student to problems of 
sketching, principles of design^ practices of cos- 
tume construction, and st^yle in period plays. 

Selden, Samuel and Hunton D. Sellman, Stage 
Scenery and Lighting, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. While written . 
mainly for the student of dramatic stagecraft, 
^ thisN^ook ofifers many valuable suggestions and 
, instructions for constructing scenery and light- 
ing the set and the people in it. 

Stein\s Makeup for the Profession, 430 Broome 
Street, New York 13, NY: Stein Cosmetic Co. 
Helpful booklet describing techniques of apply- 
ing make-upi Guide to selecting type and shade 
of foundations, linings, powders. May be had 
free upon writing to the company. 

^ 7 
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SterVi, Lawrence, Stage Management. A Guidebook 
of Practical Techniques, Boston: Allyn and Ba- 
5 con, Inc., 1974. Extremely practical guide to all 
*phases of theatrical production; defines, out- 
lines stage manager's responsibilities, organiza- 
tion pre, during, post performance. 

Tilke, Max, Costume Patterns and Designs, New 
York: Prapger, 1959. 

von Boehn, Max, Modes and Manners, Translated 
by Joay Joshua. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott 
- Co., 1933. Volumes I-V. ' 

Waugh, Norah, Corsets and Crinolines, New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1954. 

Cut of Mens Clothes 7600-7900, London: Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., 1964. 

The Cut of Women's ^Ctothes 1600-1930^ New 
York: Theatre Arts Books, 1969. 

- Wilcox, Ruth Turner, The Mode in Costume, New 
York:,Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958. 



Relating the Arts 

The Arts, Education and Americans Panel, Coming 
to our Senses The Significance of the Arts for 
American Education, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1977. An excellent report on 
the history and significance of the arts in educa- 
tion. Prepared by representatives of the arts, 
education, mass communications, labor, arts, 
patronage, government, and many other fields. 

Dixon, Madeline C, The Power of Dance, New 
. York: John Day Co., 1939. 

Horst, Louis and Carroll Russell,, Modern Dance 
Forms in Relation to the Other Modern Arts, 
San Francisco: Ijupulse Publications, 1961. Par- 
ticularly helpful for showing the relationship 
between ihe various modern arts. Louis Horst, a 
musician and composer, wrote music for 
Martha Graham and taught courses in dance 
composition. ■ 

Montgomery, Chandler, Art for Teadiers of Chil- 
dren, Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merril, 1968. 
Special section on movement and dance, relates 
dance and art through space, design, focus and 
motion. 

Porter, Evelyn, Music through the Dance, New 
York: Scribners, 1938. A handbook of dance 
forms with some emphasis^ how musical de- 
velopment has been influenced by dance. 
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Technique 

Cayou, Delureb Kirlon, Modern Jazz Dance, Palo 
Alto, CA: National Press Books, 1971. Primarily 

* a book on technique, but also a source for dance 
historv. 

Hammond, Sandra Noll, Rallet Basics, Palo Alto, 
CA: National Press Books, 1974. Covers ballet 
history, how a ballet class is set up, barre work, 
center work, allegro; very good.for thorough def- 
inition of terms and how to go abouit teaching 
them. Covers basic anatomical considerations. 

SchurmaV; Nona and Sharon Leigh Clark, Modern 
Dance Fundamentals, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1964. Book attempts to do three 
things: 1) to present simple, basic exercises in 
dance form for the beginiuer student or teacher; 
2) to introduce these exercises with Labanota- 
tion; 3) to suggest the possible use of this mate- 
rial in a school situation in planning a well-bal- 
anced technique class or a class in 
improvisation. 



Sherbon, Elizabeth, On the Count. of One Modern 
Dance Methods. 2nd exl^tion, Palo ^Alto, CA: 
Mayfield Publishing Co., 197^ Devils with early, 
technical training; exercises OTSf^ribed and illus- 
trated from technique, of Graham, Humphrey, 
H^)lln, Erdman and Limon. Covers lesson plan- 
ning and sequential development. 

Stodelle, Ernestine, The Dance Technique of Doris 
Humphrey and' its-. Creative Potential, New 
Jersey: Princeton Book Company, 1978. Mate- 
rial in the book drawn directly from Uumphrey 
C()mp(;siti(;nir, geared f(;r beginner and interme- 
diate levels of study.- ^ \ 

Vaganova, Agrippina, Basic Principles of Classical 
Ballet' Russian Ballet Technique New York; 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1969. A methodology 
• of teaching classical Russian Ballet' in brief. 
Readably and understandable for the most part. 
A translation. \^ 
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ARTS AND DANCE ORGANIZATIONS 



Natfynal 



1/ - ALLIANCE FOR Ar'FS EDUCATION 

«,> John F. Kennedy Ceqtej for the Performing Arts 



Washington, DC 20566 
(202") 254-3250 > 



\ 



AMBflQAN ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH, 
PHXiCAL EDUCATION, AND DANCE 
l20ri6th"Street^NAV. / 
Washi^lon, DC 20036 

■ . -fe. 
AMEMCAN DA-NCE GUILD 
1619 BroadwaY Room 603 
New York, NY|iO(519 , „ 
. (212) 254-4833 ' \ / 



I^tMCE THERAPY .ASSOCIA- 
5 ■ 



AMERICAN 
.TION 

Suitfc230 - . 

Mo Century Pfaza 
Columbia, MD 21044 
(301) 997-.4P40- 

-CHARLES llEINHART MANAGEMENT, 
1860 Broadway. . < 

New York, NY 10023 " 
(212) JU6-1925 

* 

COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN DANCE 
Dance Department, Education 675D 
New York University < 
35 West 4th Street ' U 

New Yorjt, "NY 10003 
(212) 598-3459 - 



DANCE NOTATION-BUREAU 
19 Union Square West 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 989-5535 



NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 
Artist-in-Residency Program - U 

2401 E Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 634-6369 



Staie 



3< 



. r 



WISCONSIN ACADEMY^OF SCIENCE, ARTS, 
AND LETTERS ^, 
. 1922 IJrriversity Avenue , 

ERJC - y_- 




Contributed by AAHPERD 
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Madison, Wl 53705 
(608)263-1692' . • . ' 

WISCONSIN ALLIANCE FOR ARTS EDUCA- 
TION ^ . • 
Wisconsin Departrpgnt of Pablic Instruc1;ion 

4?5 S. Webster St. 

^Madiaon, WI 53702 

'•(608) 2^7-9265 

WISCONSIN ARTS BOARD 
123 West Washington Avenue 
Madison, WI p3702 
'(608) 266-0190 . y 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION & RECREATION • 

UWEX-UWGB 

CCC-Studio Arts. 115 

Green Bay, WI 54302 

(414) 465-2735 

WISCONSIN DANCE COUNCIL 
UWEX-UWGB 
CCC-Studio Arts 115 
Green Bay, WI 54302 

(414) 465-2735 , ^ 



*f — Sponsors and Spaces for dance ; 
' — Booking organizations < 

— Organizations and Councils for dance and arts 

— Sources and Resou;*ces for the danpce^ world 

— Dance Education Directory 

— Production Directory; personnel and technical 
services for dance production . * 

/ 

Permanent Floors 

. Gelabert, Raoul. ''Dance Floojs: Their Sdection 
• and Preparation/' Dance Magazirie, Volume LI 
No. 3, March 1977, pp. 94^-98. Excellent on the 
how to construct and care for dar^cei floors. 

Schlaich, Joan, and Betty Dupbnt. ''Building an In- 
expensive Dance Floor," Dance Magazine, Vol- 
ume LIII No. 9, September 1979, pgr 106. 

Portable Floors > / - 

Brett Theatrical, Ltd. 
91 Beach Road 
Bristol, RI 02809 

Suppliers for Martey Stage floor and Marley Studio 
floor. Write fof samples, prices, and catalogs. 
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WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC I 
STRUCTION 
I25-S. Webster St. 
"Madison, WI 53702 
(608) 267-9288 

WISCONSIN WOMEN IN THE ARTS 
Lowell' Halk 

610 Langdory Street o>' 
Madison, WI 53706 

FACILITIES, SERVICES s^ND 
SUPPLIES J'OR DANCJE 

Dance Maghzine Annual New York: Donad 

Publishing Company, 1979. Includes: 

— Agencies for management and artist representa- 

tion 

— Attractions in dance, mime^ companies, solo 
artists , 

—People with^rvices for dance «» 
-rFunding agencies and programs , 



F. Randolph Associates 
1300 Arch'^Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
(215) 567-6662 

Suppliers Tor Marley, Timestep, Quietstep, and 
Dancestep portable floors. Write or call for samples, 
prices, and catalogs. 



For Theatre 

\ : 

Simon*s^Directory of Theatrical materials and 

services information. 

Introduction by Harold Burris-Meyer. 5th 
Edition. 

New Yo^k: Package Publij:ity S?fVice, Inc. 
1564 Broadway \ ^ 
' " New York, NY 10036 
A classified guide where: 
^0 buy. ' , 
to rent. . ' - . 

to lease. 
* to find out. 
-Covers entire' United States and Canada. 
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PERIODICALS 



The following periodicals should be available ei- 
ther by personal subscription, membership in the 
organization, or in libraries They provide the 
teacher uith ifi^ch useful information and should 
be examined regularly. 

Amefican— general 



CCT REVIEW 

Composers and Choreographers Theatre, Inc. 
*25 W.est 19th Street' ' " 

New York, NY 10011 * " 

Quar,terly, $10 subscription, includes membership. 



DANCE CHRO$«CLE: Studies in D*ce and the 
ReSat^d Arts 
■ M^cel I^kker -Journals 
P.O. Box 1 1305 " 

Church Street Station ' 

New York. NY 10249 
Insfitutionaf— .SHo.OO/volunt? 



DANCE LIFE 
The Old F^irehouB^ 
P.D. Box 304 
Purcellvflle, V4 2231-2 
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DANCE MAGAZINE 
Danad Publishing 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, NY 10019' 

1926, monthly, S12 subscription*, circulation 32,000, 
dance personalities,Jcnowledgeable comment^ port- 
^folios oniLdan|l^^'subjects, available. on microfilm^ 

DANCE NEWS 

119 West 57th Sttget. 

New York, NY 10019 • . \ 

1942, monthly (Sept. to June) , $5 subscription, cir- 
culation 14,500* America's only newspaper deyoted 
to dance, reviews, personalities, c^ppanies. 

r^ANCE PERSPECTIVES 
293 Ninth Street 
.,New York, NY 10003 ' . ^- - 

1959^ q^uarterly, S8 subscription, circulation, 2,000, 
critical and historical monographs^ 



DANCE RESEARCH JOURNAL 
formerly CORD News (Committee On Research 
in Dance) 

CORD c/o R. Kramoris 
Executive Coordinator , 
Dance Department of Education 675D 



New York University . 4 
35 West Fourth Street ^ 
New York, NY 10003 • 

Regular or Institutional nienili,ershi|) available. 

DANCESCOPE . 
American Dance Guild, Inc. 
2454Vest 52nd Street 
Ngw York, NY 10019 

1965, 2/year, $2 subscription, or mer ^ersh ip in 
ADG,^ articles and editorials on dance t^imjecTs cur- 
rent and historical. 

FOCUS ON DANCE 
National Dance Associatio/i 
AAHPER, 1201 16th Street N.Wr 
Washington, DC 20036 

1960, one every two years, S2 to $4 each, t^xts usu- 
ally deal with a variety of approaches to the same 
problem or topic. 

I ' ^ 
N€E REVIEW 

Dance Department, York University 

4700 Keele Street 

Downsview, Ontario, CANADA M:U 1P3 
Quarterly, S.25 a copy. 



YORK DA 



Ballet 



BALLET DANCER 
1170 Broadway 
New York, NY lOOOl 

L973, bi-monthly, $3 subscription, a new magazine 
for'dancers, primarily aimed at ballet dancers. • 

BALLET REVIEW ' 
150 Claremont Avenue 
New York, NY 10027 
bi-monthly, $4.50 subscription 

BALLET-W«0 

Vancouver Ballet Society 

3694 West 16 Avenue 

Vancouver 8, British Columbia . 

1953,. qiiarterly, subscription with mem bersh ip, 

ballet reviews and personalities. 

Ballroom g 

BALLROOM DANCING TIMES 

Iff Hand Court " , •' • ' 

High Holborn, London, WC 1, England 
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MonlFilv. ^ I n ription. (. imilat ion 7.01)0. 

book re\ (laiK (» rcMcw^ ol ballroom. 

DANSKS 

Inslilul Boniu- Conipa^nie 
51 rue S.nnt -B(-rn.ir(l 

Bru^.selU. (). Hek'HUii * ' 

1966. quarlerK . ^1 pei i^^iu\ ( ir( uKuioii 1 5.000. t<ff-xt 
a\ailable ui Duuh. KiruliNh. Kreiuh and (lerman. 
con^ceriied with b<jllnH>ni daiunig. 

«. 

THK MODKHN DWl'K I^) THK D.ANCKH 
2 N()r{(>lk Hou^e ^ 
Brixton 0\<il. London > \\ '2. Kn^land 
.19.'U. monlhK'; appr(v\nnaiely >S subscription, cir- 
rulalion loriN paiie^ on persormlitie^ in bal- 

lroom daruinu, sici)^ And (bauTcinis. dance re\ iews. 



SQUARE DANCING (Formerly: Sets in Order) 

^*an Square Oance Society 
462 N?>i;^h Robertson Boulevard 
Los Ang>^s, C^^ 90048 

1948, month^v, $5^subscription. Bob OsgoocKs pub- 
lication on sqCh^e dancing. 

VILTIS 

WO. Bhx 1226 

Denver, CO 80201 

1942, 6 issues per year, $7 subscription. V.F. Be- 
liajus publication on folk and ethnic forms of dance. 
In addition to the dances, it also includes the re- 
lated folklore helpful in giving background infor- 
mation to students. 



Foreign 



Folk, Square, Ethnic 
KAl'FLXK \LI 

InlerriathTi }' ^ uiw r t"i Kalhakali 

L'^4 ka^'ni^i \,i_.n Delhi' Indta 

lyh!:^ (pitrwr'v, u \i i\.iiLd)lc in Kni(li^ti and 

Hindu, illu-^ r.i^y (I uiU^ -iiuiic- ot Ktithakali 

LPrr'S DA.NCK . ' . 

Folk [)ance Ke(h ra? ion <>! ( alilornia. InO. 
1604 Fell(»n Mrct T 
San Franci^u). (' \ 'M 1 U 

1947. 10 \ear. ^ i ^ul)^( ri[>! ir>n. t irtnlation the 
mau<i/me ot intt-riKit k^.iI tolk daiu in^^ \\ ilh dance* 
revieu^ an_d illu^i r,i! it»n^ 

NEW E.\(;LA\1) .sC^l ARK D.WCK CALLKH 
c o New Kn;:!andi ".dicr. Iiu 
80 Central St rct'l * 
Norwell. .\L\'(OHd 

l^oL monthly. r>n Mib-( ription. te\t o'n square 
dancing. 

V 

ROSIN THE 1^6 W 

0/ 0 'Rod. La Farte • 

Ho Cliff Street * 

Paterson. N.M)7.V2^ 

1945. monthk. ^1 an i^nuc. lor lolk and >qLiare 
dancers 

ormerh :#.>Xtfieri(an Squares) 

Burdick Enterprises 
Box 778 

Sandusky. OH 44^70, 

194^. monthly, >•'> ^ub^cl-iption. circulation 4.000. 
booK reviews and article^ ol interest to square 
dc'^ncer . ^ i * 
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.ART .AND D.ANSP: 
Direction: lunette Chal)etay. 
' rue (lustave Courber. Paris, il^e. France 
1948. 10 \ear. s.' subscription. essa\s. re\ieus, and 
reporting at darue perlormanccs m France and 



abroad * 



\ 



D.ANCE .AND D.ANl'FHS 
.Artillery Mansions • 
75 \'ictoria Street 
London. .vSW \. England 

1950. monthly. $9.75 ^ubs( ript ion. book re\ieus. 
dance performance'^^, articles on d<ince. 



i).an(t: news .and rp:(\all 

2'1 Shaftesbury .A\enue 
London. WIV 8.AP. p:ngland 
^ 19^.9. approximatelv .SiO..^() subscription, current 
dance news and review> 

DANCING TIMES 
18 Hand Court ''X 
High Holborn. Londofi. WC 1. England 
i9I0. monthly, .circulation 11.000. current d<^ce 
' news, book revie\\s. indexed ipatenal 

,Related*Pferiodicals and Newspapers, 

r 

^^?c l(}ll()Uin^ puhlualii^ns arr morr ^Jneral. but 
<if)^cli(dc oci'Qsional or acn rf'i:ular articles^ on 



dan 



cc. 



drama review ^ . 

New York Universi-ty 

51 West 4th Street, Room 'M)i) 

New York. NY 10008 

$12.50subscription 

8,2 S:^ ' 
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JOURNA^ftF AESTHETICS AND ART CRm- 
CISM 1 
American Society for Aesthetics 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
Cleveland, OH 44106 
$15 a year subscription 

JOURNAL OF AESTHETIC EDUCATION 

University of Illinois Press 

Subscription Department 

Urbana, IL 61801 . ' , 

$12.50 quarterly 

JOURNAL OF.PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 

American Alliance for Physical Education, Recre- 
ation and Dance 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

NEW YORK TIMES 

229 West 43r£l Street •& » 
New York. NY 10036 

PERFORMANCE 
249 West 13th Street 
New York. NY 10011 

Bi-monthly, 39 subscription, explores what is new 
and alive in theatre, film, music, and dance. « 

QUEST 

1419 9th Avenue South 
St. Cloud, MN 56301 . 
$8 a year 

RESEARCH QUARTERLY ' . ^ ' • 

American Alliance for.,Physical Education. Recre- 
ation and Dane? 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washing^^on. DC 20036 

One typc'of membership in this organization in- 
cludes this publication. 

SATURDAY REVIEW-WORLD 
P.O. Box 2047 * 
Rock Island, IL^1207 

Bi-weekly, S12 subscription, Walter Terry writes un 
'dance as a contributing editor. 



•WAHPER JOURNAL • 

Wisconsin Association for Health, Pl^ysioal Edu- 
cation and Recreation 
UWEX-UWGB 

CCC-SA115 / • 

^. ' Green Bay, WI 54302 

One issue in May included in SIO membership fe 

Wahper newsletter 

Wisconsin /(ssociation fbr^Health. Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation 
UWEX-UWGB^' 
CCC-SA115 ^ 

Green Bay, WI 54302 . ' 

One issue in October included in $10 membershii 
fee. 



Wisconsin Dance Publications 

D^NCE^ABOrTS . - 

MilVaukee Modern Dance CounciL Inc. 
P,0 Box 6 

South M ily;^u kee. Wl o.U'Nl 
S5.00 membership 



- DANCE DIMENSIONS 
'Wisconsin Dance Council 
^34 CoughliU HacH; ^ • 
•'^"^^vlarquette University 
Milw^likee, WI 5a'i33 • 



MADISON DANCE COUNCIL NEWSLETTER 
17 Blue Ridgfe Court 
Mad\son. WI 53705 

1965, quarterly. $.50 a copy. ne.\\s of dance i 
Madison 'and^around the sta^. 



THE OFFSTAGE VOICE 
Wisconsin Theatre Association 
716 {^owell Hal^^-CW-Extension 
Madison, W;i 53706 ^ ' 

News of the associations, acti\itie> 
events around the state. 



and the^t 
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